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THE BROTHERS. 



A NARRATIVE. 



Pegot Graham was born of Protestant parents, 
who took care that she received such an education 
as became a girl in her rank of life, and a Chris- 
tiaQ« She was taught reading, writing and the 
elementary principles of arithmetic;, but what was 
of still more importance to herself, she was faith- 
fully instructed in the plain truths of the Gospel, 
undistorted by the bias of personal opinions su- 
perinduced upon points> the elucidation of which, 
until developed-by the progress of time, must al- 
ways be a matter of uncertainty. • She had for her 
instracter a pious clergyman, whose exertions are 
well known in the church to which he is still an 
ornament; she was, therefore, soberly, clearly, 
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6 THE BROTHBRS. 

yd firmly impressed with the moral and doctrinal 
truths of the Old and New Testaments. She 
knew the duties which, as a rational creature and 
a Christian, were incumbent on her to fulfil; whilst 
her relation to God, to her parents, and to the 
world in which she must live, was fixed in her 
principles while they were pliant and susceptible. 
Such an education, as far as religion was con- 
cerned, did Peggy Graham receive from this ex- 
cellent minister of God; yet, it is impossible that, 
in the early part of her life, I can represent her 
as manifesting in her co n d u ct all that might fairly 
be expected from her. Nor can I, like the no- 
velist, endue her with a degree of perfection un- 
known to human nature, because I draw her cha- 
racter as it actually displayed itself. In fact, she 
fell far behind many others, who probably pos- 
sessed not such advantages. ^Bhe was, in fact, a 
girl in whom you could not observe any thing 
very remarkable either for good or evil; her na- 
tural tur#of mind was, up to her marriage, heed- 
less, candid, and full of vivacity; although it 
must be granted that, when adequate occasions 
drew them forth, she evinced such feeling, firm- 
ness, and depth of thought, as could scarcely be 
expected from a young woman of her natural 



gaiety. Her persboal beauty was considerably 
beyond that of persons m her station oflife. 

One eirening, somewhat after Christmasj and a 
itttle before she had completed h<^r twentieth year, 
Peggy was iifiissed from the family hearth. For 
the first hour or so fhis excited no particular 
alarm, as it was supposed that she might have 
gone up to the village of L— — , which wds dis- 
tant from her father's house, only two or three 
hundred yards, for the purpose. of. spending an 
hour with some of her fecfiale acquaintances. . At 
lei^th the time of retiring to rest arrived, and 
she came not : her parents now began to feel ra* 
ther surprised at her absence, which, on the wbole^ 
was rather unusual at so late an hour: this was 
heightened considerably by the fact of her having 
given to no member of the family any intimatiot^ 
of her departure; oirof the business which brought 
her out* Still she returned not, and serious alarm 
became evident among her relations ; messengers 
were sent up to such persons in the village as she 
was in the habit either of visiting or associating 
with ;, but, after, the strictest inquiries, no trace 
or account of her could be ascertained. In the 
mean time^ the neighbours assembled at her fa- 
ther's, anxious to lend her friends every assistance < 
in this moment of trial and alariln, if not of di&r, 
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, the out-houses, and all the neigh' 
! were searched, as were the hills 
a eoBsiderable distaoce around 
e was called, until its echoes re- 
niockei-y of reply ; but in vain — 
:e calculated todevelope the mys- 
'pearance could be discovered, 
icurred to her mother to search 
:h Peggy kept her dress ; and no 
done, than it appeared that her 
mtary and premeditated, for her 
been secretly removed from the 

no where he found. This cir- 
iver, slight as it was, served to 
I of her departure. In that part 
L which the scene of this sketch 
Is of the young people of both 
at marriage 1>y elopements, or 
a their own language, " runaway 
le north, of Ireland, particularly, 
these " runaways " is absolutely 
I inveterate is the practice among 
!, that even the exertions of the 

brought against it, have utterly 
ing it amongst their flocks, 
mother, after consulting together 

of her dress, were therefore jua- 
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tified nat only by this cireumstance, but by the 
usage of the country, in concluding that Peggy 
had eloped. This, however mortifying to her 
parents, as exhibiting a proof of their daughter's 
disobedience, was less distressing than the appre^^ 
hension of personal danger or violehce. They 
openly expressed their belief, that Peggy had run 
away with some young man who had clandestinely 
worked oipon her affection; and th^t he must be a 
person whose circumstances and character were 
such as to disqualify him from making an open 
and manly proposal for her hand. On hearing 
this, which was, however, only admitted as an hy- 
pothesis by the mother, those neighbours who 
oflfered their assistance during the emergency, 
withdrew to their respective homes, sagaciously 
confident of her'elopement, and her afflicted pa« 
rents knelt down with sorrow to the worship of 
God, in which they did not fail, from' the bottom 
of their hearts, to pray that his Almighty protec- 
tion might guard her frpm those evils to which 
she- bad so imprudently exposed herself*-that she 
might be given to see the error of her Ways, and 
that the step she had so rashly taken, might not 
involve her in future misery. Having concluded 
prayer, they retired to rest^ their hearts heavily 
depressed ^1 the conduct of a daughter ,from 
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expected a more dutiful observance 
:iples wbi(^ they had anxiously incul- 
le best giade of her life aod conduct* 
or miles to the west of her father's, 
tract of country, stood the dwelling of 
bstantial farmer, called Harry MoraUt 
ose kitchen fire sat, on the night in 
very joyous, circle of friends and 
Harry himself sat upon the hob* 
him atood his constant, warm-hearted 

a dark-lookiogt large bottle of pott)en< 
consisted of about a scon of persons, 
ing, of both sexes; the old with the 
I young with the young. 
' Baid the wife, " don't you think tkej/ 

here afore now? — my goodness, if I 
's keepin' them !" 

he fear," he repUed. " I warrant you 
her won't come without her, and she 
there's time enough, woman; sure it's 
B night yet. Come, naboursi we must 
I health an' success of the ' runaway 
in Gallagher and Peggy Graham; 
lappiness to thetnl" This being done 
rill, the conversation went on as before. 

thinks it quare enough," said Molly, 
Ilagher to marry a FrotesUnt, an' him 



could get his pick and choice of dacent girls be* 
longing to his own persuasion : sure, the clargy 
says, that whin a Roman Catholic girl marries a 
Protestant, if she doesn't get him to iutn^ she 
sleeps in the arms of the devil ;* dear pardon me/' 
she added, spitting out, /' for namin' the ould 
thief!" 

"An* what's the reason, thin," inquired one of 
them, ^' that the same clargy always favour sich 
matches? Don't they ever wish to see a Pro- 
testant tnarried into a Catholic family I" 

** I-dunna," observed another, unconscious of the 
blunder, " would they set their face agin a Catho- 
lic bein' married to a Protestant? PU hould a 
wager they would.'* 

" More power to you, Jack," said Harry, '* you 
war still a long-headed fellow I Isn't it the same 
thing, you omadhaun? Here's yer health,^any 
way. I never saw you but you could guess any 
thing ydu knew at three guesses !" 

" The reason that the clargy are for sich mair- 
riages," said Tom Malone, " is, because the Pro- 
testants mostly come over to the right place. Why, 
there's, the Madouls,. that's now as sound Catholics 
as any in the county, and, in ould Madoul's time, 

* Sach is the prorerb. 



- war bitther pills agin the Romans; and you 
mow, that it was the marriage of yonng Tom 

the M'Shawo family that first brought it 
jt." 

Ay, an' somethin' to the back of that," said 
my Pinnigan ; -" the rest didn't turn for as 
1 as three years after Tom came over. This 
I'm spaking of happened in poor ould Father 
iy's time, now goio' an thirty years : the short 
he long of it was this — heavens be the same 
ler Brady's bed ! it's he that could sing the 
iskeen lawn' like a thrush — as I'm tellin' you, 
this: a daughter to one of the Madouls had 
iterricks, or the fallin* sickness, but it makes 
dds which, an' after brin^* all the Protes- 
an' Prospetajnrian ministers that couhl be got 
3ve or money, that they might pray over her, 
;in', you see, that they could cure her — ay, 

scores of Methody preachers were employed 
t they could as well prevent the rain from 
i' — a tight job the last would be, any how — 
ake her one pin point the better. So, at the 

run, they were obligated to get Father 
y, an' he was the boy that had her as sound 
trout in less than no time." 
in' how did he cure her. Jemmy t" said 
!'■ 
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** The never a one o' me can tell you, MoUjr/* 
replied Jemmy; " all 1 know is, that he cured 
her, any way." 

" Ned, asthore," said Molly, in a side whispet 
to one of the sons, *' will you run out, and thry if 
you can see or hear any sign of them — hem! 
Then 1 can tell you; Jemmy,'* said she, speaking 
to Finnigan ; " he cured her three times itself, an' 
put a blessed gospel about her neck, with some-^ 
thin' in it that was consecrated at Rome by the 
Pope, an' put two obligations on her — one was 
never to ate mate on a Friday, and the other 
never to enter a church door-* Well, behould 
ye, for some time she was as well as ever, thought 
it was all over, and what does she do, one fine 
Sunday, but sets off With herself to church; so 
well becomes her, the very minute she crossed 
the threshill, down 9be dhrops, and had one of 
the hardest fits of it ever ^he had. Sure enou^, 
afther breakin' the obligation, she was as bad as 
before; so bad, that the priest had to be sent for 
the same week, an' sore throuble he had to help 
her this time, for it's always hi^rder to cure them 

♦ It IS tJmost superfluous to inform our readers, that these 
are precisely the obligations imposed on Protestants who are 
weak enough to subject themselves to ^uch irreligious impos- 
ture. 

VOL. II. — 3 
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afther they neglect what he puts upon them. 
About a year afther that, she forgot hefself one 
day, an' eat a good dinner of mutton; but she 
ped for it dear enough, for she hadn't m from 
the table when she was in a prabeen, an' Father 
Brady had another hard bout with her; they say^ 
the last time he cured her, he druv twelve evil 
spirits out of her, in the shape ofdioulsJ'* 

" Why, there's not only the Madouls," said 
Harry ; "sure, even in this parish, there's nine or 
ten Protestant famili«i that had, within my own 
mimory, the grace to provide for the long day, by 
shakin' hands with St. Pether, in ordher that they 
might get a lift acrass the mudha cughiU,^ where 
the heretics always miss their feet; J and warn't 
the most of these brought round by marriages wid 
ourselves?" 

* The dkult or devil, is a black, disgusting insect, of which» 
so slender is my knowledge of natural philosophy, I am not able 
to give the scientific name. 

t The Roman Catholic peasantry give a humorous account 
of the passage to purgatory, which they say presents a loose 
unsettled plankf called the mudha eugkill, to those who go that 
way; and if they be destm^ to reach purgatory, St. Peter takes 
them by the hand, and swings them acroBs it. Those who 
are fated for a worse place, are never able to cross the mudha 
cughill. 

t To stumble. 
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" That, an' holy wells/' observed Paddy Flagh^ 
erty ; " there's Bob Fulton was cured, by going 
to Struile wells, of a weakness in his joints, 
that mad6 a lamenther^ of him. Why, he wasn't 
able to mark the ground for years; howsomever, 
some one that wished him well, advised him, hit 
or miss, to thry it, so he got a good stout cudgel 
in his fist, and set out manfully, said the prayers 
as well as he could, came home as soople as a 
grew, and is a thumpin' Roman ever since. Jos. 
Jackson, the Methodist, toiild him, some time 
after, that he was more indebted to the journey 
than to the well, for that is was nothing but hfp- 
pishness ailed him; and what does honest Bob do, 
but ups with the fist and knocks Jos. down. * You 
cantin' thief,' says Bob, * wasn't I cured before I 
rached the well— didn't the very intention sarve 
nle?' It's a thousand * pities that Bob doesn't 
keep from the liquor; if he did, he'd be the 
moralf of a sound Christhien." 

"At any rate," said Jemmy Finnigan, "the 
parsons have one thing about them, that I hope 
they'll stick to ; and if they do, the hinges of their 
church doors will soon be rusty." 

"Arrah, maybe ye'd be dacent enough to let 

* A l^me num. t ^^^^' 
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as into the sacret. Jemmy — what would it be, 
man?'* 

'' list that they la^e the tachin' of their o^¥n 
flocks to our clargy,* manin', as much as to say, 
that the Protestants are niver taught at all, so far 
as religion goes." 

** For my own part," said Harry, " I think even 
the priests hardly care a button about their flocks, 
providin' they can get all they can out of them. 
What throuble does our clargy take about us in 
religion or lamin'T Let a priest or a parson 
hear of a convart, aa' he's at him; fitter for them, 
in the first place, to take care of their own flocks, 
and, afther that, manage the convarts." 

^' Musha, rd give a tbrifle to know,** observed 
Molly, "if Pe^y Graham wiH turn Catholic wid 
Dan. Pm thinkin' if Dan takes afther his father, 
it'ill go hard if he doesn't bring her to see the 
inside of a chapel, any way it would be a sight 
worth somethin' to see the purty crathur — an', 
dear knows she's all that — thryin' to go over the 
padereens, or houldin' up her hands fpr a drizzle 
of the holy wather — ^ha, ha, ha ! — ^why the Gra- 
hams would go mad wid vexation, if it came to 

^ XhU was <^&iirty' yem nncef* wd, without 4oi^t, it w»a 
tl^tootRi^ 
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that ; — here*s wishin' us luck an^ grace, any how, 
and a betther Way of thinkin' to Peggy !'* 

As the last words were uttered, a loud rap 
came to the dooj!^, which was immediately under- 
stood as the signal that intimated the "arrival of 
Dan Gallaher and Peggy Graham. In a moment 
Harry and the wife were at the door to welcome 
them. Molly took Peggy in her arms, and, after 
the usual manner of reception, kissed her, and, of 
course gave the ceadmiUiahfailtahioe&ch. Harry 
most cordially shook hands with both; anid, in a 
few minutes more, the same ceremony took place 
between the "runaways" and all those whom 
Harry had assembled to meet them. 

In Ireland, elopements of this naturae are never 
considered disgraceful, although it frequently hap- 
pens, that they are ^ttpnded with deejp and lasting 
calamity to the parties thenjselyes, it sometimes 
happens, that the parents of the -young persons 
are well aware ot their intention " to rvm away 
with one another;" in general,, however, the 
elopement mostly take? place without either their 
knowledge or concurrence* Th^ arrangements 
usually made on such ocqasons are these:— The 
young man having gained the cqn§ie^t of h^r to 
whom he is determined to unite himself, appoints 
the place and Iftour of meeting; he then goes to 

3* 
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some friendyto whom he discloses the secret, and 
asks pemiissioD to bring her to his hoqse^-a re- 
quest which, I believe, has never yet been re- 
fused; this person is either a relation by blood or 
marriage, for the most part; though a gossip, or 
particular friend is often solicited for the purpose. 
The young man, having thus communicated his 
intention, sends a stock of spirits to the house of 
his friend, sufficient to entertain those whom 
they may think proper to ask. The latter, of 
course, meet; but in cases where there may 
be an apprehension, that the disclosure of the 
parties' names about to elope, would reach their 
respective parents, the invited friends are left in 
the dark upon this poiat« They aiQ informed 
that such a circumstance is about to take plaee^ 
and that it is expected they will attend. They 
accordingly meet, aikt the night is spent in drink^ 
ing, singing, and mirth: 

" Clear away, you thieves of the world,'* said 
Harry— ^" clear off from about the hearth — ^you're 
burnt — an' let the young couple take an air of the 
fire. Peggy Graham, you jewel you, come up 
here above me on the hob, an', Molly, darlin*, 
you'll take care of Dan. Now, Miss Peggy,^ re* 
member that you're my daughter, while my roof 



V 



is over yoar head, ma colleen dhass ;* and, as my 
daqghter, TQ take care of yon and protect you/' 

When Harry had thus exercised the warm hos- 
pitaUty of his country^ the party closed in once 
more ahout the fire* Peggy sat, according to his 
wish, above himself upon the hob> and Dan sat 
beside Molly. The bottle was plied again with 
tolerable vigour:, and the youngsters whispered 
upon the subject nearest their heartSi^ or joined 
in the song or jest as it went round* Molly, 
seeing them thus engaged, disappeared ; and, in a 
few minutes, two servant maids removed a long, 
well-sooured (able from its position beside the 
dresser, to the hearth, where, with one end to<^ 
wards the fire, they placed it» with good-hu* 
moured and significant ajacrity. It is unnecessary 
to say, that there was a comfortable supper in the 
back ground. 

In the mean time, lest our readers should feel 
anxious to know the description of person whom 
a girl so sensible and intelligent, as Peggy Gra« 
ham really was, notwithstanding this indefensible 
and criminal step, had sebcted as her compa- 
nion through life, we will, while Molly is piil^ 
paring supper, enable them to form an opinion df 
him. * 



so . The brothers. 

Dan Gallagher was a young man somewhat 
*""'""• 'te middle size; his father had beeft alto- 
illiterate, and, originally, very poor, until 
nexpectedly in life by the accidental cir- 
ice of a canal passing through his land, 
formation of this canal he obtained em- 
it, which, by his own industry, in addition 
loney he received a^ compensation for the 
ained by the breaking up of his little farm, 
ibled him to raise his head, and, eventu- 
lecome the owner of several cora-boatSj 
he son superintended. The attachment 
: Peggy Graham and him, unless it were 
ly a desire to establish herself comfort- 
life, is certainly difficult to be accounted 
hat this, however, was her motive, she 
rds acknowledged; and if she suffered for 
rifice of principle and duty, from a wish 
e that on which many a selfish heart is 
this world, let her subsequent calamities 
rning to those who may peruse her his- 
feel inclined to follow her example. 
! was, fn fact, nothing about Gallagher, in 
person or countenance, which could jus- 
ittachment, not only on the part of such 
' Peggy Graham, but almost on the part 
imale, however humble. Hp was a dark- 
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« 

visaged^ sallawy little creature, geperally silent, 
or, when he spoke, malignapt and ofiensive in 
hi9 obsenrations.. His habits wero regular and 
persevering ; and the principles on which he con- 
ducted his business were those of avarice and ex- 
tortion. Like his fs^ther, he was able to encoun- 
ter the world and overreach it by knavish saga- 
city, thought it must be admitted, that he was 
punctual in his payments and engagements. Of 
education he knew not the advantage, and, conse- 
quently, set very little value on it; yett with all 
his worldUoess, he actually afiocted to be reli- 
gious — ^for few men were more scrupulous in the 
observation of eicternal eeremonies. He was a 
favourite with the priest and the priest was a 
favourite with him ; to whi^h fact, aik occasional 
dinner from Gallagher bore sufficient evidence. 
The truth is, he was like many men of his cir- 
cumstances in life, strongly superstitious, and 
consoled himself by the observance of unneces- 
sary rites for the neglect of such duties as were 
commanded. If he possessed the appearance of 
any thing agreeable about him, it was brought out 
by some point in hie which he proposed to attain. 
In effecting this^ he could be exceedingly plausi- 
ble and insiouating, nay, even ready and fluent in 
his convaraation, over which he was able to sprin* 



•I- 
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juiet humour, very happily adapted to 
ion of those with whom he spoke, 
s the man with whom Peggy Graham 
the destiny of her life, and for whose 
mmitted a crime of such a nature, that 
fcumstance of marriage not only ren- 
[lently irretrievable, but often annexes 
ilty that is removed only by death it- 

ighl the persons composing the com- 
iiled m Harry's, werecommon friends 
and himself; but whether they were 
with the full extent of what Was to 
I am not able to decide, 
ifter Gallagher and pe^y's arrival, a 
ame to the kitchen window, on hearing 
Its were significantly exchanged be- 
lter and Harry. The latter imme- 
t out, evidently for the purpose of hold- 
gue with the mysterious person who 
ctant to let himself be known. The 
light have lasted about fifteen minutes ; 
t period elapsed before Harry joined 
within. " On returning, he looked with 
: hidicrous face at Gallagher, drawing 
md fingers down his jaws and chin, as 
jently does who has made a point of 
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humour, or arranged some difficult matter to bis I 

satisfaction. 

Gallagher , instantly understood him — ** Wulk 
gahan rudh raihP^ he inquired in Irish—" Is every 
thing ready V* 

" Tha, agu$ a soggartk JTiosthaf*-'-^" Yes, and 
the priest, too,*' replied Harry. 

A short conversation in Irish then ensued be- 
tween thern^ in which Gallagher requested Harry, 
who had a pleasant, prevailing method of argu* 
ment, to undertake the task of preparing Peggy's 
mind, not only for a certain ceremony which was 
about to take place, but-— which required much 
more address-*--for the strange appearance of the 
person who was to perform it. 

This was a task for which Harry was certainly 
well qualified; for, instead of taking her aside, 
and breaking the matter privately, he addressed 
her aloud, sensible that all present would join hini 
in persuading her to comply with the object he 
had in contemplation. 

'* Why, then, Miss Peggy, if there^s a man in 
the four corners of the airth that's more rejoiced 
to see you than I am, exceptin', indeed, a sartain 
friend of mine^ not a hundre4 miles from us at 
the present time," — here he glanced at Dan Gal- 
lagherr^<*an*9 but Fd be glad, at all times, to dee 
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your father's daughter at my hearth, or a dog 
belongin' to the same family. May be, it's me 
that's hajq^y that you showed your good sense, by 
takin* a man that*s 'hot anVfull,'* an* well able to 
support you in dacency an' plinty. Now, Peggy, 
a colleen dhas, you know that yon have both made 
the race in spite of all friends. You're a Protes- 
tant, Peggy> an' he's a breast-thumper, a colleen, 
an' what matther for that same on either side; 
you know what the ScrijftUre says upon the sub- 
ject— 'there's a remlit of all to bfef saved;' and, 
depend ujwon it, you'll be one of the same remlit, 
PH be bail. But, Peggy, Pmtimersome about 
your friends an' his; you see they'll be apt to set 
their faces, may be, agin the marriage, afther all; 
and, if thiey previnted it> a cushia, sure that fair, 
dacent chbrrectber of yer own would be de- 
stroyed all out.t Now, that's what I'm cpmin' 

♦ It has been observed, or if it has hot, I obsenre it now, that 
much of the chartwter of a people may be traced in their lan- 
guage — a cool Englishman would say warm and well to do in 
the world; but the quickness and energy t>f the Irishman will 
use stronger and more, significant idioms. 

f It never happens, or, at least, veiy rarely, that a young 
woman who ''runs away," yet misses matrimony with the per* 
son with whom dhe eloped, is ever married afterwards; the 
more "runaway,'* if not concluded by marriage between the 
parties, being coiiuddhed aa iadelibk stahi upon the «baraeter. 
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to» maii^ii'. to say, that» in the loiaine iof aJl that's 
lucky, you couldn't do a betther tHu%> both of 
you, not to get the words said this very night, 
an' then let frinds or inimieg do their worst; 
you're safe^ any how, an', by the same token, well 
settled in life, over an' above. Eh, nabours, will 
we have a weddin'tr^tberels a rousin' supper, an' 
sure it would be a burnin' shame not to finish the 
thing dacently, an' a piper there beyant at the 
shebeen." 

This appeal w^ answered precisely as he 
wished ; and alt tongues undertook the office of 
persuasion, with that blunt and humorous elo- 
quence for which the Irish are so remarkable. 

Gallagher himself^ though the prime mover of 
the scheme, said nothing, but appeared to hesitate 
as to the propriety of so soon adopting the hint 
which he had caused Harry to throw out. 

" Come," said the latter, " what ! is it cowin' 
you are 1 — you^ an Irishman, and refuse to marry 
the girl you run away wid ! Marchjup here, an' 
I'll soon tache you another lesson. Peggy, a 
lannah, he must marry ydu, an' that before a 
quarther of time. What do you say yourself?" 
said he, addressing her in a low whisper unheard 
by the rest " . 

VOL. ii.-r4 . 



u raid you'd be my 'Mhtt/' stM lilw> ■■ tind 
Biy«lf1n ywM- hands.*' 
loo !" said Harry, " I kneW- sbt. Itbd tbe 
Btrain in her; oughuft youlo be asham^ef 
f, Giftltagher, to belKRt by a young woman 
' the Tight thing 1 Asy, now, iatl of yetn, 
I'tl see what III shtm you. Peggy, yov 
fiat lhere'8 dangw to ihe ctwgy tflftt mar- 
is, BO don't be frightened, asthofd, if you 
I't see his face or his clothes." 
ng tfaos gained 4)is ^int, tie >K-«ti]it out once 
nd, in a f^nr minifles, ted im « largo ^g«re 
•ed in a blue dnigget quilt, n4iich eiitiriely 
led bis pernoa a« fat *8 his knfeos, ju«t B*- 
: a pair of sto^ legs^ «af>ed in black gai- 
iiich, probably, were left t^sible to estaii>> 
doricBl character. 

[jerhaps, the tnost ludicrous -part of ihis dis- 
as the mask wbioh concealed bis \if/sge. 
>nsisted of the tin cover of a pot, bent 
lis f^pe, and tied behind his neck *whh a 
Opposite the eyes were two boles, large 
to enable thfe reverend masquerader to 
acciffateaiirvey 'of every thing labout'him. 
he mouth there was a huge slit tiirou^ 
le could breathe, speak, and, ifnedessary, 
3 to swallow a Jittte drink, ilis whole 
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figwfii which:wa9 c^ftA enarmoursuie^produoed 
Ati irresistibly^ lu4iQ7oa9 eif^c^t, ^^, iadeed* U: was 
QaioiiI|Liii9<l to do. 

<^ D^tf tbe $Iiurnied» nikboura,'*exclaiined Hiurry; 
** Hw . aa honest, worthy gentleman, that \i5e re- 
iKpQQi; and I'Q be hcfund to say, that there's not a 
clargy in the kingdom can dd his work in fin^ 
^ylQ ; he's the man will tie the knot that nothing 
but death can loose; but the law's dangerous: to 
mftk0 or meddle with, and it's no harm^ some- 
tim99^ to be too 'many for it^*' 

tjkdlagher and Peggy were then called forward 
by H^rry» togeth^ with another young woman, 
who was to act as bride's maid ; the bridegroom, 
Its we may now call him, selected an acquaintance, 
%9 his man upon the occasion, and Harry himself 
undertook the ofiioe of giving away the bride. 
Every thing being thus arranged^ the worthy in 
th^ mask epmmenicQd the ceremony, and, in a few 
noinutes they were united* 

No sooner was th^ marrj^g^ Qvei^ than Molly 
aiid i^f two H)aids S0t to work with suoh vigour, 
ths^t th^ tables, ahr^ady placed for the supper, 
were sqoh cov^ri^d "tvith beef, baooD!, and fowls 
in abqndanae« ft)r th^ fare wa3 given with a truly 
Irish h^art. The ri^verend mask did not, take the 
<^bair np^a this meioombte oightt bat hd took a 
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■6 of the visods \?bicb were placed 
ting and drinking through the tin 
rsGverance and efieat worthy of an 
Qw, let not the fastidious reader 

this is a ficfioD } for, I can assare 
emonies of this nature have fre- 

place at intermairiages between 
Protestants, nor are they yet whol- 

Y Graham's parents were made ac- 
[arry Moran, with their daughter's 
unnecessary to add, that they felt 
ice as a calamity. They were a 
pho would not have risked her spi- 
on account of wealth or temporal 
never flattering, by marrying her 
professing their own faith, if disso- 
oue — for they had too many living 
re their eyes, of the melancholy re- 
by such connexions. Here, how- 
was incomparably more distress- 
lagher's character was well under- 
iountry, they, of course, couH not 
id'with the slender chance Peggy 
ess with a man whose ill temper, 
and bigotry, were proverbial, even 
ffais own creed. Indeed, her elope- 



sw^ MfHh him wf^i n ontUer of a^tonUhoient to 
the lattCTi^ wboik o» he^uriog of iVgeoeraUj gave 
theur opiof oo^ 9ometi0i:^t !» t^e following wprds^ 
*' Mmh^f if I koow whut on i^irtb sich a girt as 
Pegg^ GraboiQ cauld 3Q^ ii» tb^ Ukes of that ex- 
cuse of a m^a^ Ulitl^ iihaht)^ Ji)a(i Qallagher 1 the 
poor cr(nl, that a dac^At ofVoQ would put in bis 
pocket, aa' foi f^^ ^im in it afther* Howandiver^ 
the Quid sayii^^ right — pv^y ejre makes its own 
te^uty— 59 she'U nevef f ue that irtop/but ^gw/, 
an' that'll be all her life« Vm ai3re»-be'^ ^he last 
rnau that <)i?e wouW.auspect ber Jo go^way. wid 
— ^but, a hagur, wbjero*s the woman could, stand 
out agin a smooth tongue an' a long purse? an', 
^tis Dan that has b<>^br-^lthough now that he has 
her, I've a small taste of suspicion, that she'll get 
more of the o^e, aj%' 1^^^ of the other, nor she 
thinks." . 

" Throe for you^ Breeidh ; an' avourneen, if 
goodness doesn't put it into her heart Xotumf de- 
pind on it^ the same Dan "will koep ber Uke a hen 
on a hot griddle all her life; 'tis li^tlo pace he'll 
give her till ,she gic>es his owp way%" 

i* He may thry„ ^ny hpWi avourneoo ; ho may 
thry his hand at it; but ^ure 7QU <^fi,U> kww the 
blood of the Grahams better Aor to thmk that 
every one of t^e family would darkm a obapel 

4* 
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fight on the head of iti an' I know 
rd batUes or he'll bring herorer — 
89 Father Doroeen at his back ; 
u ofl to know that the Graham 
' warm to priest or padereen." 
a hagnr, It'll be the sorrowful 
f what you say comes out to be 
I reason to curse the day she iver 
hearth, to set offwid the likes of 
de her own bed, an' now she must 

ifter her marriage, the pious cler- 
[ taken such pains in forming her 
les, called upon her father, to ascer- 
s he intended to adopt with respect 

iraham, " I think there is but one 
:en, and that is, as we say, to make 
3td bargain. I am determined to 
I her husband, because I think she 
B In need of my advice and goid- 
she ever did." 

agree with you," said the worthy 
ave anticipated the opinion which 
[ive you upon this subject; for I 
equire not only your advice, but 
n and sympathy. 1 am well aware 
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of the dexterity and perseverance with which her 
religious tenets will be beset; these must be 
guarded, and if you renounced her now, my friend, 
you would rend asunder ties which, by still bind- 
ing her heart to her family, may preserve un- 
broken the strength of those principles, that might 
otherwise yield to the temptations and trials likely 
to be brought against them. Do not you leave 
her friendless: as for me, I shall endeavour toim- 
press upon her heart the necessity of a pure faith 
and a patient acquiescence in the Divine will." 

This excellent man spoke not upon the proba- 
ble consequences of intermarriages without expe- 
rience ; he well knew the arts and expedients re- 
sorted tp, for the purpose of bringing heretics in 
such circumstances into the pale of that Church, 
without whose limits, her followers believe, there 
is no solvation; He was, however, a moderate 
man, who could allow for those peculiar opinions, 
-when based uponignorance and zeal without know- 
ledge; for who IS there with such a dreadful be- 
lief in the eternal condemnation of those who are 
dear to the heart, so reckless of their fuUire hap- 
piness, as not to attempt, by every possible means, 
to rescue them from the terrible fate to which 
they think them exposed? What ah anomalous 
union of charity and uncharitiablehess do such 



prwwQt ! for that a vnsii to secure t^^ 
bappineas . proceeds from charity, is tut 
hat the religious dogma of exclusive sal- 
ipoQ which it Iq founded,' is wiclied and 
tiral. 

pE it would be difficult to select, from 
le inany ioteriqarriages which have taken 
Ireland, ooe more strongly illustrative of 
happ^ coosequ/BDces than this. When 
sr ibuod that his wife's parents did not ex- 
t bitterness of spirit which, from their at- 
t to Protestantism, he anticipated, but, on 
ary, received him and her with a kindness 
h neither of them was prepared, he rea- 
K>B the matter in a manner perfectly ac- 
widi his character. Instead of appre- 
Jieir liberality and forbearance, he as- 
tone of insolent superiority, and charac- 
heir conduct as precisely that which it 
be, to so wealthy a man as he was. " 'Tis 
y day," said he to his wife, ere the first 
DDths.of their union had elapsed, "that 
lid expect such a match for their daugh- 
man that can bay the whole family from 
'iv@ in point of the ' needful,' surely ought 
;gy alaimaht to be thrated with harah- 
ITou see they knew better, clarlin', and 
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'twas proud in their sleeves they were, that you 
had sinse to put the right foot foremost, as you 
did.'' 

"My family are not wealthy, I grant,'* replied 
Peggy, " but they are independent) and have al- 
ways been respectable. They have lived for two 
centuries upon the possessions which they occu- 
py at present, and preserved a g5od name during 
all that time ; surely that ought to entitle them to 
respect from you, even if regard for my feelings 
should fail in making you mention them in a man- 
ner less offensive." 

" Why, darlin', I do respect them for your sake ; 
they're poor, dacent, strugglin' people, that can- 
live from hand to mouth, and that's all very well ; 
but you don't expect me to consider tHem jintle- 
men and ladies. Troth, I believe, I tuck the only 
lady that ever was in the family from among them. 
Thin, Peggy, how did it happen that sich an ugly 
fellow as I am was able to flatter you at all? Egh? 
Ah, thin, 'tis vou girls that like to be kept snug. 
• If you marry Dan Gallagher,' says your friends 
about the fire some evening, *your bread 'ill be 
baked for life — ^you needn'^t wet your foot or bend 
your finger ; and, to crown all — the jauntin' car. 
Well, alannah, an' haven't you all that ? and you'll 
have more, too ; may be it's a gig itself I'd get for 
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jon, aov tliat I'm growin' ao nch* H you'll set 
out your purty foot, vid head dowa towards tbd 
)ome Sunday with myself." 
loeeriDg tone in which be spoke of her.^- 
nd his illiberal suspicion, implying tbetr 
Ige of her elopemeal, cut Peggy to Iha 
nd her eyes filled with tears : on that part 
:ODver«ation, however, she disdained to 
ny farther remark; but when he alludexl 
;hange of religion, her eyes sparkled with 
ng like i^digaation, and she ioatanUy dried 
:s. 

1," she exclaimed firmly, " before I ever 
ed to become your wife, you promised, 
I th« seriouaness of an oath, never to Ask 
ler directly or indirectly, to change my 
. Is it manly in you to haraaa me upon 
bject, when you know that my mind U 

i tut) Peggy> what signifies a promise 
rhen a man's in love ? sure he'll promise 
thin — but nobody ever expedts 'im toke^ 
Troth, an' as to the religion, I'll never give 
upon it, darlin' — neverTTrbut, as I'm a bad 
myself, I'll bring Father Dorneen to rason 
Qu. an' I'll engage k^U soon. show you 



whftt yotur churdi is. Tbu know* dtot, if t but 
right to hear for tm* ttginW.** 

« Wfeli,** said ?eggjr, trtth tt wnile, « PH tnake 
a bargain with you, and it's this— Ml aflow Fa- 
ther !Domeen fo show me the errors of my chtirch, 

if yotf 11 allow Mr. U to sliow yoa the errors 

of yours — isn*t that fair?-^dt< know its right lo htat 
for and agdinstl*^ 

« Why, thin, Jrou little stnilin' knave you, is it 
coming over me that way you are? — but it won*t 
do, darlin*. If my religion was an upstart like 
yours, Pd hear him, but a's I'm a mimber of tfie 
ould true church of St. Peter^ you see it's not ne- 
cessary. Any how, it's not that cantin* otdd fel- 
low I'd hear, that's dotin' heartily, years agone. 
God forbid Pd let any of his kind under my roof 
with such an intention — 'tisri't me that*ll ever be- 
come a mimber of a fat beef-eatin' church like 
yours.** 

'* I think,*' replied hiswife, " that to eat volun- 
tarily, and fast against one's will, amounts nearly 
to the same thing.** 

" Well, well, you^l know more about it after 
Thursday next, as we're to have a station here on 
that day. Iti the mane time, darlin', make up 
your mind to be cfonvincred, for, with a Iplessing, 
I'm resolved to send you to confession before long. 



get you baptized first though, an' I'll stand 
[father for you myaelf, darlin'." 
■eggy saw clearly that under this half jocular 
le of treating the subject, there lay a serious 

fixed detemuQation to force upon her mind 
)elief in the doctrines held by her husband' 
s disturbe<l her vpry much, and to heighten 

apprehensions, every day developed some 
ker trait in his character. He was, in fact, as 
ipable of those decencies which render life 
lU agreeable, as he was of tender or disinte- 
ed attachment. His usual mode of attainjpg 
ibject was, to introduce the matter in a good> 
loured manner, by way of discovering the 
lion which might be entertained upon it; after 
ch he descended gradually to a bitter and 
lest perseverance, artful, cutting, and tyran- 
il. 

'he fact is, that old Graham's view of the mat- 
eventually proved correct; and the affection- 
consideration vrhich induced him to open his 
r and his' arms to an erring daughter, re- 
Ikened in her breast the influ|nce of those 
ciples against which, in her undutiful aban- 
ment of his protection, she had for a time 
lened her heart. Nor were the good minis- 
i anticipations less accurate. Time rolled on, 
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and Peggy, in flying from the domestic persecu- 
tion to which she was exposed, wept m^ny a bit- 
ter tear upon the bosoms of her sorrowing and 
afiectionate parents. She became the mother 
of three girls and two boy^, of whom, only the 
two latter, who were the last of her children, sur- 
vived. • 

Up to thi& period of her life, every day deep- 
ened the affliction which she entailed on her- 
self. On taking the rash step which first led to 
her sorrow^, she did not, it is true, foresee what 
was to happen, beQ>u*Btfin the buoyancy of youth- 
ful pride, she jR6ntempIated nothing but the wealth 
of Gajlaghor, who, with all his vulgarity, had, by 
his father's industry^ and his own, joined to the 
knave^^y of both, actually realized some thou- 
sah()^. She had beauty, and as beautiful women 
frequently do, she madeber calculations upon the 
influence she must eventually establish over a man 
inferior to herself in intellect, in family, in educa- 
tion, in every thing but wealth. Never were ex- 
pectations more sadly disappointed, nor spepula- 
lions more blindly laid. She not only foiled in 
gaining an influence over her husband, but found 
her own good sense by no means a match for his 
cunning. And so miserable did his natural ill 
temper, darkened by his bigotry, render her life, 

VOL. !!• — 5 



before they were many years united, even 
beauly, <hi which she had depended, deserted 

His incessRnt tQngue was never at rest 

the subject of her conversion; he gnawed 
pirit continually, as with a poisoned tootb, 
oyiog at once her peace of mind and ber 
h. 

ery effort, however, at producing a change 
ir religious principles iailed, and one would 
)se that a man of Gallagher's shrewdness 
1 have seen the folly of sacrificing his own 
ness, or bis wife's health and peace of mind, 
hopeless an attempt. Perhaps he might have 
loned it altogether from despair, had he been 
[tted to exercise his own judgment only upon 
alter. But one eveDing,ag he and Father Dor- 
were departing from an inn in the next town, 
ich they had been drinkmg, after having dis- 
1 the point in question, the priest brought 
ver, and laying the point of his whip upon a 

asked — " Do you see any thing remarka- 

^at stone, Dani" 

■o," replied the other, " nothing particular." 
o you not see bow it is worn away by the 
int dropping from the eave above it t You 

the proverb, and understand me. I grant 
bould manage the matter as delicately, and 
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witk as little pain a3 possible;' but my advice is 
— persist— persist — perast, sir, and depend upon 
it, she will not endure to' the end.'' ^ 

*^ Yes, but I htive been persisting for years, an* 
what is the upshot? why, that she's a blacker 
Protestant noipr by five hundred degrees, than she 
was when I married her. But that doting ould 
minister and her own people is the cause of it^ 
You see she never misses church, nor the bread 
and wine when they eat it. She's regular night 
and morning at her prayers — is continually ding- 
ing her Bcripthur into the ears of them two slips 
of boys, and I'd kiss the book she has Tom a 
Protestant, as it is. As for Ned, I'm not afraid 
of Atm— -young as he is, he hates all their sort. 
Thin what vexes me most is, that I can never get 
her out of timper — it's no matter, what I say, or 
what I do, she's unmoveable. 'Twas the other 
day I threatened to prevint her from going to her 
father^, and I did prevint her for a month or so ; 
she went to her room and prayed, but never said 
ill I did it I next threatened to prevint her from 
going to church, but she found her tongue thin, 
an' tould me I had^not that authority in this coun- 
try; and added to the back of that, that I could 
not exclude the presence, nor the power, nor the 
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support of God, who would hear her prayer in a 
dungeon as fast as in a palace.^ 

" Dan, we must get her over, and a tip-top Ca- 
jtholic she'd make; Uis-a thousand and a thousand 
pities that such a w<Hnan should go by the per- 
pendicular descent. No, no, her soul we must 
save by hook or by crook." 

" It's the only care, Father Dorneen, that's a 
trouble to me in this world.: but isn't she handy 
at the argument and the scripthur 1 why she has 
the scripthur at her finger ends^ The never a one 
of her hut's a match for yourself at it; and be- 
tween us both, I think she sometimes gives you 
the worst of the battle." 

" Why — ^hem — a hem — why, to teH the truth, 
she gives unhappy hits: but you know you 
couldn't expect her, by no manner of means to 
be such a divine as I am ; however, I'm willing 
to grant that she is a tartar at the Scriptures." 

" But how am I to manage with Tom, Father 
Dorneen ? She insists upon sending him to Mr. 
Levins' school, where that Bible of theirs is all in 
all: do you think there is any danger 'S He's cer- 
tainly a' man that could furnish him with a fine 
education; and the boy himself wants me to give 
him a race of Latin and Greek.'' 
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^'Send him, Dan — send him; I don't think 
Levins would littempt to pervert him. You must 
make. some trifie of sacrifice on ybur part, and 
you will have better grounds to gain your point 
with her. One may throw a sprat to catch a sal- 
mon any day. What do you intend to do with 
the other lad?' 

''Is it Med? — I -hardly know': he doesn't take 
to his larning at all; he's all for sport and devil- 
ment. If I can give him as much figures as will 
make him up for my own business, I'll be satis- 
fied; but I dotibt that, for he'll larn nothing. As 
for the oth^, he swallows it like new milk; and 
I've notions of making a priest of him." 

"A very good plan: well, Dan, I'll bid you 
good evening; but remember 'we must save that 
woman by hook or crook." 

'' You had better come up and sit awhile, sir, 
till we hear what mind she's in to-night upon the 
subject I'll only ask youto take a single tum- 
bler." 

^ Hem — why I'll go up; but the truth is, Dan, 
I'm not in an argumentative mood at present; so 
that I would rather not ent^r into a discussion till 
I'm in better spirits." 

« Very well, sir, just as you please; at all events, 

come up." 

5* 
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On reaching Dan's house, a scene presented 
itself, which, as it strongly exhibits the colitraBt 
' 1 their two sons, we will detail. The mo- 
il sitting in the parlout when they entered, 
m's head upon her lap ; the poor boy's eyes 
ite heavy, and his cheeks pale as ashes. 
; in the act of binding a clean linen cloth 
s temples.from which the blood was oozing 
usely: during the operation she wept.bit- 
lough the boy himself — who had received 
lut — showed no symptoms of anger or imi 
>, but lay with a calm sorrowful counle- 
'ather ezpresaive of fear than of any other 

at, 'in the name of all that's dreadfuU is 
icclaimed the lather, on seeing the state of 
"In the name of heaven, Peggy, what 
pened to Tom, that's he's bleeding in this 
t" 

boy looked mournfully in the father's 
id said in a low voice, "I'm not much 
father; when the blood stops, I'll be well 

ill tell you how it happened," replied the 
" when 1 get this bandage tied; I trust 
seriously injured, although I would re- 
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commend yoa, Dan> to send into town for Doctor 
M'Mahon/' 

<* Mrs. Gallagher, will you allow me to look at 
the wound/' said Father Dorneen: "I'm a bit 
of a doctor, ma'am, as well as a divine; and per- 
haps linay be able to pronounce upon it/' 

" I fear, sir," said she, looking significantly at 
him, that it wouldn't be prudent to take off the 
bandage at present, as it might occasion the cut 
to bleed afresh/' 

" Am I not worth hearing how it happened, 
Peggy t" said Gallagher, peevishly — *^ is it to he 
kept a sacret from me?" 

The word was scarcely jspoken, when Father 
Dorneen's wig took flight to the opposite side of 
the room, together with a certain dark substance 
resembling a turf, which^after breaking a window 
pane, came in direct contact with his reverence's 
head, against which it glanced,- taking, as I said, 
"that part of his dress aloBg with it, and leaving 
his round bald head exposed; 

Every eye was instantly turned towards the 
window, when the first object they perceived, was 
Ned's face, with a broad grin upon it, looking at 
them through the broken pane. 

His appearance was in perfect keeping with his 
conduct: his eyelids were drooping — his face torn 
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and scratched— his lips swelled— aod> to fiabh the 
picture, one of his eyes was as black and polished 
as ebony. In the mean time, as he had occa- 
sioned them alarm, he was determined to Qontri- 
bute to their amusement by singitig the following 
verses — • 

<'Och! fiu«well, &thef— farewell, mother-^ 
Farewell, friends — and farewell, foea; 
I now will go and coort aome other. 
For love it waa the cause of all iny^ woea* 
lyhoo— yer sowls in there — ^lia, ha, ha I" 

and he blinked in as before, with the same grin 
on his face, heightened to a most ludicrous degree 
by the droop of the black eye, " Here's another 
verse for yees : 

Och — go vickha ma*n Iha a reish toirth or wick, 
Arrum Rhee Shofsah broiutha Ihug, 
Putthaghee yohmen acarhe ^r bohor; 
Ifisha failh vaiah llie brodho ahud} 
Ague oh vanithee woil boiroh orht?* 



'^ " Is the thief mad ?" exqlaimed Dan — "or may 
be 'tis drunk he is?" 

" Yes," replied his. mother, " I believe you are 
nearer the truth now." 

The father disappejired, but instantly returned 
with Ned before him, singing odd verses as they 
occurred to him, iemd accompanying his voice with 
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suitable gesture. The moment he entered the 
room, he wheeled about^ and extended his hand 
to his father, ex;cIaimiQg— r 

^* Dan, you nate ould boy, give us a shake .of 
the fist;'^ and he staggered to the ^ther side of 
the room as he spok^.; " You won't ! Well, if you 
don't, that for you!" and he snapped his fingers in 
his fa,ce — *^ that for you ; — and who's this wid a 
head on him like a bladder of lard — eh? Oh, 
Father Dorneen 'tis you's my vourneen — ha, ha, 
ha! — ^The priest of the parish has lost his cap, 
some says this, and some says that — but I say the 
priest and myself will have a dance : come, yer 
reveren<!{fe, opt the buckle." 

" Easy, Dan," said Father Dorneen to his pa- 
rent, who appeared about to beat him savagely, 
" easy, man— don't you see the boy's drunk, and 
it's perfectly useless to beat him now/' 

" Father," said Tom, " don't strike him, for he 
doesn't know what he's saying or doing ; he's ber 
side himself with what he drank." 

" I believe ypu're right," replied the father — " 'tis 
no use in striking him till he gets sober, but how 
did this come at all, Peggy 1" 

Ere the mother had time to reply, Ned had 
the priest by the two hands, and was dragging 
him out to dance "the priest in his boots" — ^he 
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alf qnioging from the ground ae nimUy as 
itoxication permitted him. In fact, be palled 
several times, despite of his father's inter- 
ce, across the floor, bald as he yns; for so 
I were Ned's movements, that the priest had 
lad time to adjust his dress. 

say," said Ned, " no man will previnf us 
in' : Where's Tom ?— mother, whore's Tom ? 
otestant Tom, as we call him, that would nei- 
join nor taste the liquor; it's asy known 
*B more of the Graham nor the Gallagher in 



' The See of Cotk, a apiiitf ill lord, 
Thit bta KToIted UteJy '— 

, aTourneen, is that you'? What ails you, 
I? — cut, is HI Oh! murdher, murdher, 
! — that's where I hot you wilh the stone! 
murdher, murher, I kilt him I I kilt my 
lerl Tom, agrah, will you forgive Ned, beau- 
Ned?" aod he dropped oti his knees, took his 
ler in his arms, kissed him, and wept, 
or Tom, who was as much aflfecled by his 
iw, as if it had not been produced by the 
:, relumed his caresses, -and they both wept 
ch other's embrace. Ned, however, being 
exhausted, in consequence of the unnatural 



excitement produced by the great quantity of ar* 
dent spirits he had drunks hung his bead over the 
back of a chaar, soon fell asdeep, and was instantly 
carried to bed. 

" Now/*" said the father, " that Ihave time to 
asky vrhat has put him in this condition ?'' 

** It appears/^ ^id Mrs. Gallagher, " that this 
being the Saturday before Palm Sunday, the 
.master has given them their Easter holidays; the 
boys joined to have a treat among themselves, 
each paying a tsertain sum, at which treat Mr. 
Nulty himself was die head. Poor Ned, along 
with many others^ got drunk; and, on hearing 
this, I sent Tom to bring him home ; he refused to 
conie,,and on the other pressing him, lifted a stone 
and struck him senseless, leaving him as you see«" 

" Yes," added Tom, " but he was tipsy, faUier, 
and had no knowledge of what he did; father, 
will you forgive him, and promise not to send him 
to that school any more V* 

« Indeed^ Dan," observed Mrs. Gallagher, " he 
is less to blame than the maatter who counte* 
nanced him in his debauch* I have frequently 
begged of him," she continued, addressing her- 
self to Father Doifne^n, " to take Ned from Tim 
Nuity» and put him undet the care of Mr. Levins, 
who is capable of giving him a liberal education, 



"f fumishiDg bis mind with priocipleB that 
serve him, not only now, but in after life." 
)u may send the same blessed youth where 
ease for me," said the priest, who was re- 
; his wig, and feeling his bones in order to 
ain which of them was most hurt — " you 
ind him where you please; as for himself, 
raid he will go no where but to the devil, 
is the cr^am of a bad boy, ^d will come 
jood." 

s father," said the mother, " is acting a 
iDwise, if not a criminal, part towards bim. 
altogether, not only neglecting his educa- 
I to learning, but, what is far Worse, his 
tal soul. The boy is every day becoming 
hardened, idle, and reprobate ; though, I 
nture jo^ay, that if he had been kept un- 
i influence ofshoral and religious care, he 
have become far different from what he 
s ; for he is kind and affectionate, notwith- 
ig his wildness." 

ther Dorneen," said Dan, "1 will send 
olh to Levins ; as for Thn Nulty, he takes 
e of them; his horn's up to nothing but 
, patrons, fightin', and hurim' matches, 
vith drinkih' and other divilry— that he's 
d of. Any way^ hpw could poor widow 
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Nidty 's . 80n» a cr athur that knows nothiog, and 
never had an opportunity of knowing ity tacbe 
boys any thing deep or useful 1" 

** If yout take my advicey'' said the prietf » ** you 
win piit a spade in his hand> and keep his nose- to 
the grinding-stone as closely as possible. He's 
now too much grown for schooling; keep hixn 
employed, if you wish to get any good of hioi ; 
and that you can only do by his avoiding idle- 
ness.'' 

<< He's a deep and grievous anxiety to me," 
observed his mother, with a sigh, *' and I tremble 
when. I look forward to his future Ufa* I see 
there ar^ cases in which an undue partiality to a 
child, on the part of a parent, becomes a curse. 
Had his mind been improved, and his principles 
duly cultivated by religious impressions, early 
made-^had he been kept from the immoral conr 
tagion of such schools as Tim Nulty's, whose 
.very example is destruction to a young person- 
had his duties been inculcated as they oug^t, 
perhaps-*—.'' 

" Ay, perhaps 1 — will you keep your high-flown 
English to yours^, woman/' ei:claimed the bust- 
band, peevishly; ^'where's the use' in talking, 
about what can't be helped? If he had been 
born a Saint* or a Pcotes(aBt>at woidd ha^osatuiK 

VOL. II.- 
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iriy neglected, was led altogetber to the 
id instruction of his mother. This, tbere- 
od no material difference of character in 
ft, produced tHe strong and deplorable con- 
etween them. 

ke him," the father would my to his mo- 
make what you plase of him; be seems to 
noro of your own blood In him than of 

He's a Graham, out an' out — he loves the 
ms — he has their features — an' I suppose 
contrive that he'll have their religion into 
rgain. But mind my words, Peggy; if he 
Protestant, an' disgraces »ty family, out of 
i'U pack, bag and baggage — for a shilliDg 
iing to me he'll never possess— an' I don'-t 
but you'll tramp along with bim. Then 
ee what your family will do for you both. 
[ know the stifT^necked breed you're of, 
is only truth; for if you wam't aa stiff as 
lone, tisu't to this day you'd be going to 
testant church, darlin', and your husband 

to a Catholic chapel. But never fear 
11 give you up: no — night an' day I'll 
you, till you «ther go to mass as yo^ 
to do, or else go from me wherever yotf 

rcely a day passed in which she did Dot re^ 
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ceive a wasting lecture of this nature; true, how- 
ever, is that precept of the wise man, " Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not d^art from if Mrs. Gallagher 
felt the value of an early religious education; for 
though m the hey day of youth, she forgot for a 
moment the duties she had been taught so well, yet 
now, that she was visited- by affliction and trials, 
the impressive lessons of early piety she had re- 
ceive, diffused their holy light around the dark 
path of sorrow in which she trod. Every day 
deepened her sense both of human weakness and 
divine support: yet she was not without friends 
who felt for her difficulties with a sympathy not 
less tender than it was Christian. The pious 
pastor who had first formed her mind, was still 
ready to console and su]q»ort her; her parents, 
who now loved her more than ever, cherished 
and encouraged her — and when removed from 
the solace which their conversation and' advice 
afforded, the word of God was her inseparable 
con^panion; and prayer her constant exercise^ 
during every moment which her domestic duties 
spared her for ^ that better part.'* Let it not be 
imagined, however^ that positive suffering, arising 
(torn Gallagher's severity to herself, on account of 
her >tBadfastnefla, waa the principal cause of her 

a* 
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1^* C; no, sbe vas far from bcdng so self- 

|.^^ywontrary, as a belienng wife, her 

■'''^^. sharpened ntore by the trreligioin 

lusband and son, tfaui'by any exter- 

iver peraoD&I in its operation upon 

ihe'beavydispemalion diotted to . 

supported by the peace of God; but 

isibiltty to the solemn — tlie terrible 

^ duty, maoifested by her ton and 

^■S tbe sword wbicb pierced ber sfarit; 

I^Milyfelt for them as a Chriatiaff — sbe 

^^wife and as a mother. 

^'was frequently at a loss bow to dia- 

'Uiiger son, Tom : sometimes, as he 

mt, he was determined (o put him 

h; but in truth he felt too little 

r> Jm to bestow much consideration 

► ,*, ^cls in hfe, or the means of estab- 

,^fl| The boy, probably, saw this ; and, 

-^H necessity of qualifying himself for 

dent pursuit might have been sug- 

by his mother. Without under- 

jrmine this point, it is only necessary 

om whatever motive Tom acted, he 

in which be was introduced to 

himtelf, without his father's 

tokfaUe piu£ciMt ia elas«<tal 



lettrning. Smk wai jthe tdirecse miuve of Gal- 
bgber'ifli die^positioii, ^t it Is move than likefy 
bad iie Jmawn of his soii's^ aitesatioQ lo this i^raDch 
of study^ he would hav«* at once foi^hidden him to 
pursue it; m whieh case &e latter vrouid hare 
ioamediately giv^i it iq>. 

Ned, on the other hand, was sow nearlj aeven- 
teen ; and if not altogether ilHterate, yet ^osdy 
igm^cant and uneducated. From his father's 
partiality, he concluded that the bulk of his pro* 
perty would descend to him: and this wise n«- 
fleetion induced anoth^, which was equally sa^ 
pient» that in this ease he could enjoy it as wril, 
and far better, than bis fktlier, without the toil of 
acquiring education. At school, as he grew vepf 
he became the companion and confidant of his 
maimer ; a tyrant, with impunity, to his school fel- 
lows j and an impediment to the education-^if it 
could be called so--K>f others. Nulty was always 
emJimrrassed by some particular distress; and 
Ned was ever ready, by aome scheme foimded 
upon the abstraction oP his father's property, to 
r^Uave Jiim* This deprived the master of all 
influence^ in a salutary way* OTcr his ^vap^ and 
left the latter at liberty to read .or be idle, just as 
heplMsed. 

Nultyt in fsi^t^ was 09e<of those village teadievs 
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who have contributed to give this unhappy coon- 
try such an elevated position in the annals of 
political crime; and Ned was not long under his 
care, until he felt the poisonous induence of his 
example. Not that the lad was remarkable, at 
first, for any peculiar propensities to wickedness; 
he was thoughtless, indeed, and incapable of 
systematic assiduity in the pursuit of those ac- 
quirements that might improve his mind and re- 
gulate his principles. Under Nulty , however, his 
idleness soon became a habit, which the man felt 
a direct interest in confirming. At home, the 
poor neglected boy was under no check, for his 
fiather's proverbial parsimony was relaxed towards 
him, and his demands for pocket money were sup- 
plied with a liberality which surprised the neigh- 
bours. The ignorant father was certainly incapa- 
ble of ascertaining his progress in education, but 
he was proud of him; he said he resembled 
himself and his family-^retained all their religious 
prejudices — and he felt it impossible to deny him 
any thing. In the course of a short time, he began 
to reap the first fruits of his own wisdom. Ned, 
on entering his tiineteenth year, had advanced 
from idleness and ignorance, to dissipation and 
profligacy. He was a connoisseur in breeding 
game cocks, and celebrated as an encoorager of 
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CQck-figfating, he w&s also & sportsouui-^an ex* 
cellent sjKrt— a badger and bidl baites-^lmost a 
druukard— and, in consequence of his recklew 
horsemanship, was permitted, from the admiration 
which his skill and intrepidity excited, to join the 
country gentlemen in the field — ^but only in the 
fiel*, for his vulgarity wouldhaye disqualified him 
f(W companionship with their grooms. He was 
not however, at a loss for associates ; Nulty and 
he were inseparabl^-^and this intimacy was cer- 
tainly very much to the advantage of the former, 
who drew largdy 4apon the inexperienced genero- 
sity of his thoughtless companion. In certain 
emergencies, when the pretended distresses of Nul- 
la were represe«ited to be presangr-Ned would pri- 
vately sell his father's oats or potatoes to relieve 
him; but this was never resorted to when cash 
was ready with Gallagher. Among the peasantry, 
Ned was popular; to which Nulty, in no small 
degree, contributed; for he not only praised him 
outrageously ,to his face, but behind his back, es- 
pecially to those who he knew would take care 
that his euloglum should reach its objectbn the very 
first opportunity. But independently of this, there 
were other and better causes for his popularity.— 
He was on a level with the people — joined in all 
their sports and diver sions-^fought in fairs an4 
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markets along with them — and, thanks to the in- 
famous craft of his excellent friend and master, 
Nnlty, was inveigled into the dark and secret 
system of Ribbonism. Such were Ned Gallagher's 
accomplishments ere he reached the twentieth 
year of his age. 

Our readers will easily suppose that Mrs. Gal- 
lagher could not contemplate the gradual progress 
of her neglected son, in vice and dissipation, with- 
out suffering a corresponding weight of sorrow 
and distress. But what could avail her remon- 
strances with a mail so ignorant and intractable as 
her husband, whose life was one continued system 
df aggression upon her peace of mifid and reli** 
gious principles. She did not shrink, however, 
from her duty; meekly, but solemnly, and with 
streaming eyes, did she implore this infatuated 
fhan, to look after the life and principles of his 
dissolute son. Yet all in vain. ^* What do you 
see about him," h^ would reply, " so bad entirely? 
I know he's a little wild, an' what is he the worse for 
that, woman ? Don't you know that a wild coult 
makes a steady horse, an' a reformed rake, a good 
husband. You can't put an ould head upon young 
shoulders, can you ? But any way I'd rather have 
him what he is, than to be like youTfei — a lump 
of a long-faced Methodist— ha, ha, ha I Sure I 
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know you don't love a bone in his body, an' for 
that rason, my little darlin', I'll just do with him 
as it's plasin' to myself." 

"Dan," replied she, " treat me not so unjustly 
as to say. I dont love him; the bitter tears I shed 
on his account, are a sufficient proof of that. I9 
he not my son, and am I not his mother ?" and 
the tears burst from her eyes as she spoke ; /'but 
it is for his immortal welfare that I feel most; for 
he lives as if there were no God, or no future ac- 
count to be rendered of his present life/' . 

" Why it's a thousand pities that you warn't a 
man, for you'd be a bishop long ago, by your 

prachin'. Your ould minijther, R will never 

be dead while you're liyin'. Hasn't the boy a 
long time before him, woman? an' do you think 
he won't settle down into soberness, like thousands 
of others, who were as roUiking in their young 
days as he is ? But once for all — an' I've tould it 
to you before now^I won't be twarted, an' ett, 
and gnawed this way, about 'im. You, an' that 
w6cr-wcfe»/of a brother oif his, gives me more trou- 
ble. You have both now but seven days of your 
time to come, an' as sure as the sun's in the fir- 
mament — an' that's sure enough — if you don't go 
to mass, and he to confession, your father must 
have the feeding of yees, for out of this house 
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h thravel. If my wife and son are to be 
I'll take care the ain of it won't be w 

* said his vife, " look at those hands— 
Y face — ^listen to the difficulty with which 
nd breathe — see my hair that you once 
so much, it is quite gray — has not even 
r said) that care and a quiet mind "are 
r for my recovery— yet you know what 
le wreck you see the. On the point of 
am, and ever will bet immoveable. Did 
. the books which were put into my hands, 
[ght be abld to -compare your religion 
B? and did I sot assiHe Father Dornees, 
perusal oidy confirmed me in my own! 
J entreat you not to persist in your de- 
jrihging me' over; but let me beseech 
fleet, that it is an awful omission to pats 
ife, without even thinking that God wjU 
rom us an account of the deeds done in 

that's the very way you always torment 
' cqji't you talk without prachin' I 1 be- 
think nobody's a Christian but yourself." 
she replied, " I ftM far short oi what I 
1 ou^t t» be; but as I do not rely upon 
EVtH-ks, but oa tke merits of my Saviour, 
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who died for m^ and «I1 sinners, I trust that my 
faith in his Atonement will be accepted." 

** This is the upshot of readin' scripthur — ^gettin' 
into deep doctrines that people like you or me 
have no right to know — nor any body but the 
clargy, that has the larnin* to understand them/' 

** Tou, Dan, have an immortal soul to be saved ; 
now I put it to you, whether your priest, to whom 
you go 30 regularly to confession, does not con* 
demn you for your neglect of Ned. Should yon 
not be pleased, as his father, and as a Christian 
man, to see him steady, sober, and religious, in- 
stead of being a cock-fighter, a quareller, and a 
drunkard, as he is.'' 

"Pli teU you what — ^if you'll corfie to massrl'li 
reform him; that is, if you'll turn over to us, body 
and bones. I will-^ay — ^have him as tame as you 
{dase' in a month's time." 

" And do you think I could comply with rites, 
which, with my knowledge of the word of God, 
would cover me with sin, in order to see my son 
lend hinOself to act the part of a hypocrite 7 No> 
no, Dan, you ou^t to reform him on far different 
principles." 

«Wdl, I'll tell you what I'll do— an' 'tis the 
last offer I'll ever make— there's Tom— you love 

VOL. II, — 7 
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him— «now I'll halve my property between him 
and Ned, if you41 die .a Roman Catholic." 

^ Thaty indeed, would be fielling my birth-Tight 
for a mess of pottage. But Uldid <x>nsent to such 
a bargain* would j^u take nie from wiich mo- 
tives as a convert to your religion 1" 

" Ay, an' be glad to get you — sure the priest 
would make it up for you, honey, other ways. 
But do you suppose, Mai^aret^ that if 1 thought 
you could be saved where you are, I would ever 
have said a word to you upon the subject? 
The Lord sees my heart, that I'd gtva every shil- 
ling I have in the world, an^ be content to beg all 
my days, only to see your soul saved. While you 
have breath in your body, I'll keep to your— an' 
'twill be the last word you'll hear, from me as 
you're lavin' the world, if you haj^n to go be- 
fore me. Mind my words-^you and your son have 
the seven clear days before you, an' if yoti don't 
come to mass, and he to confession, you must 
both lave this ; and by the same token, here's Fa- 
ther Dorneen comin' up to the house." 

Mrs. Gallagher, was in fact exhausted ; for be- 
tween the slow, but well meant persec.utions of 
her husband, and her ceaseless anxiety for her 
sen Ned, her conatUiy;iOa and health were nearly 
gone. 
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<< If you had. been in^a little sooner, Father 
Dorneen/' said Dan to the priest, whom he went 
out ta meet, " you'd have heard .another arguin' 
match. I'm afraid I may as. well give her up ; she 
has too much of the Grahiim blood in heri ever 
to hear a masau" 

" Well, we'll have another trial yet, man; I'm 
getting a new curate, Dan~a feltow that has logic 
enough t5 prove black, white; but did you men- 
tion the plan about the emulsion T' 

" May be I didn't — an' the poor crathur was 
near takin' me on the soft. side, when she held out 
her wasted hands andarms— 'heigbho I I love 
her. Father Dorneen — as .well as my own life; 
but isn't that the rason why I take the trouble 
about her I do." 

** I am afraid Tom, now that he's grown, is as 
obstinate as she is; you did wrong in allowing 
that boy tp stay so much with her ; but it can't be 
helped qoW;. only in ^sending Mrs. Gallagher to 
her father's do not, by any means, expel him along 
with her— for we can mslnage him much, better 
in her abiJence.*' 

" Dear knows. Father Dorneen, it's a curse to 
be married to one of them at all. I wish I had 
put a gown iqpon an honest Gatfaolitt girl, let her 



homely — but I 8houl<i be for beaoty, 
I've made of it." 

such thing, man — it's no curse in ge- 
have gained many from them by inter- 
; forwhich reason we always encourage 
1 your case is only an exception to tbe 
le." 

•St and Dan did not separate until tbe 
pulsion was thoroughly digested; but 
exceedingly mistaken in supposing that 
on ^ould be a very severe punishment 
illagher. In fact, an asylum in her b.- 
e, to which she had often been invited, 
husband's conduct render such a re* 
sary — ought to have been a solace to 
1 heart. 

asked the priest, a^ he was about to go, 
3 is your son Tom, now t" 
I believe he's in his eighteenth year. 
Tather Dorneen, how time rQns; there'i 
(rears older, and I suppose will soon be 
. for a wife." 
does," replied the priest, " I have one 

for him, a relation of my own." 

'as about to proceed, a tap came to tbe 
be priest desired the person, whoever it 
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might be, ta ^ntar — as he spoke, one of Dan's 
boatmen entered the room. 

" Why, Bartle/' said Dan, " are you back so 
soon ? but, f suppose the new horses — I bought a 
new set, clane. Father Dorneen, for the corn boats 
— an ocean of money the same horses cost me — 
but it was well laid out*— -an' Bartle, how did they 
do ?" 

"Och, an*thim's the flesh, all out; why, sir, 
the canal couldn't stand afore them — the best 
crathurs they are, under the sun, (there's a let- 
ther, sir, from Masther Tom,) or above it 
either^" 

" From Masther Tom ! why, where did you 
see Jtfo^ffter Tom, as you call 'im? an' it's long 
before you'd say Masther Ned* Where could 
yoii see him, an' he at his grandfather's." 

" I seen him in Dublin, sir," 

" Father Domeeut you'll read that. My clerk's 
g6ne home — h^laves me at six— an' I am no hand 
at readin' writin' myself, because, you see, he does 
it all for me. In Dublin ! — why -that beats cock- 
fightin'— as Ned says. Arrah, Bartle, did he tell 
yoy what he was doin' in Dublin ?" 

« Hough-ogh oh 1" ejaeukted the priefft, with 
a deep groan, ^'Jiiriehr gairh ! and is it come to 
this? But I knew it; ay, ayl— a draw-well— 

7* 
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nOy His as deep as the salt sea they are— that 
wife of yours is unfathomable; you, poor brauo- 
less creature, you never were a match for her-* 
listen: — 

«MtDba«Fathsb, 

**! have no apology to plead for not acquainting you with 
the step which I have taken in life. Without communicating 
mj intention to any one, I privately prepared myself for ente^ 
ing the University of Dublin. Thanks to tlie learning and 
kindness of Mr. Levins, I was enabled^ under his excellent and 
able instructions, to read closely and efficiently, what ia called 
the Sizar Course. Having accomplished this, I came privately 
to Dublin— stood for a Sizarship, which I obtained. This, cer- 
tainly, was an honour I did not expect— but it is one, the credit 
of which is due to Hr. Levins^ rather than to me. 

<* There is now a point on which I am called to speak, and 
that is — Religion. From the moment 1 have been able to read, 
and think, and act for myself, I have not been a Roman Catho- 
lic. My dear mother's religion was mine — and, you know, 
never was religion enforced by a brighter example— nunc by 
free chcnce, not by her sdicitaticm, for she left me to my own 
judgment Do not, my dear father, I most solemnly beseech 
you, treat her harshly on my account. She is to this moment 
ignorant of the design with which I studied so closely, and will 
be as much surprised at it, as you can be. I cannot, however, 
rest here. I have, I trust, by the kindness of tlie Rev. Mr. 
R , got friends who are pleased to take an interest in me 

--Hi rare case, I grants for an unknown young man like me— I 
have, however, such friends, and the consequence of th^r pa- 
tronage is, that I have got a situation as usher in a school, by 
which I am independent 
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** Tou will have the goodness to show this letter to my SM- 
ther; I knew her conscientiousnessy and views of filial dutjj 
and concluded, that had I admitted |ier to the knowledge of 
the course Lwas about to pursue, she would immediateiyiiave 
communicated it to you. 

** With reject to me, I relieve you from all trouble as to 
proiading for me in life — I waive all claims to any share of your 
property. I am a young man accustomed to live frugally, and 
ask nothing more than that which my humble exertions may 
produce me. 

« Remember me to Edward, and tell him nothing would give 
me such pleasure as to hear that he has bejtaken himself to sober 
and industrious pursuits. 

"I am, my dear Father, your affectionate son, 

« Thokas Gauaghkb." 

"There's your brother, for you I" said the 
prie&t to Ned, who had come in during the peru- 
sal of the lettter. " But what do you say to that, 
Dan?" addressing the father. 

ban was silent with utter astonishmeal. 

«* As to the mother knowing nothing about 
this,*' added his reverence; " the thing is a lie. 
She, and Levins, and her family, all had a hand 
in it; but I did not think Levins would have 
dared to tamper with his religic||is principles/' 

« It's no lie," said Ned ; " Tom wouldn^t write 
a lie about it ; an' if my mother aaya she did wrf 
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ihey lie that says to the contrary ;" 
nenced whistling to himself, 
mean to say that I He?" asked the 
ig red with passion, 
rather," said Ned, " that the joint of 
ras properly set, for it's out of ila 

I don't mane to say you lie, at aU, 
reen, only that if yon will insist my 
r any thing about it, afUr she denies it, 
ake truth. Mat, go an' get me some 

I I rub my thumb with it." 

lid the father, " why do you spake to 
een in that manner? Is it dacent or 

h of yees," repUed Ned; "never fear 
ill be ped for it ; and as for Tom, let 
own way — hasn't he a right? — but 
to me i I'll engage he'll not make 
Is in this nabourhood." 
' said Dan, " know it all; I long ago 
}" and he sighed bitterly, 
mean time, went into another room 
islocation of his thumb reduced. 
D h^done?" said Gallagher to Fa- 
I, who was perusing the ceiling of 
1 his lips compressed, and his brows 
" what miM I do with him at all ?" 
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« 

** I think you may give him up/' said the priest, 
" for it's not clearer that two and two make four, 
than that the same youth will die in fuU dtess — 
the thing is chalked out for him. Vm now 
tiventy-eight years in the robes, and I don't 
remember that ever one of my flock gave me the 
lie before, until this promising youth of yours 
ventured upon it." 

« Oh ! you're talkin' of Ned, sir. Why, the 
poor heedless gomerill, what matter, what Ac says 
—you know he never has any harm in it; but 
the other boy, Father Dorneen, is a ihorn in my 
side that I'm afeerd will never be drawn out of it. 
Whatever Ned is, and that's bad enough, yet he's 
no heretic ; an' wouldn't I rather the other was a 
cock-fighter, fifty times over, than have any strain 
of that kind in him. 

" Our best plan is, first, without letting mi mo- 
ther know any thing about the letter, to sift and 
cross-examine her upon the subject ; we can theii» 
ascertain whether she has been acquainted with 
the young fellow's knavish pla n s, or not." 

** Once for all. Father DorneBptake my word 
for iU that if she declares to thq contrary, you 
may believe her ; for froin the first day I ever 
saw her face till th& minute, I never knew her to 
go from the truth/* 
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Dan, Dan, I fear that even with your so.- 
[>u have been blinded all along ; but let us 
' down at all events, and leavd the croE»- 
lion to me — hem — not that I'm going lo 
^ripture with her, but simply to sift her 
articular subjeot." 

ict is, that in almost every intermarriage, 
le wife is a Protestant, there is most com- 
surrender, on the part of the hnsband, 
nal independence, and of that delicacy 
due to the feelings and privileges of a 
mother. What man, what husband, pos- 
ipirit or affection for his wife, would per- 
to become a butt for the insolence and ig- 
of a bigotted and illiterate priest? Yel 
ppens, and ever will happen, until the 
g irons of this power are broken, and our 
y taught to think and act like men whom 
i formed for nobler ends than to be the 
d slaves of a subtle and ambitious class, 
ng upon every religious and political 
nt among nations, to watch those mo- 
I whiqBUiey may CMifirm thpir authori- 
manklud. 

ppearance of this broken-hearted womani 
lave melted the soul of any man but a 
i unfeeling bigot. So long had ihe been 
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accustomed to habits of passive and unresisting 
obedience to tBis slave — who, unhappily, W&s in- 
vested with a husband's authority over her — ^that 
in every thing, but the abandonment of -her reli- 
gious faith, she obeyed him, as a child would 
crouch under the brow of a tyrant master in a 
village school. And, perhaps, it was the exhibi- 
tion of this broken spirit on her part, that in- 
duced the priest and her husband to hope, that, 
by increasing her load of misery, in proportion to 
her declining strength, they might ultimately 
succeed in changing her religious opinions^. 

When she entered the room, her manner was 
meek and solemn, yet anxious. Affliction and 
time, though they had made a wreck of her 
beauty, left behind them a character of sorrow 
and suffering, far more touching than that im- 
pressed by strong, but tr&nsieht calamity. Her 
forehead, which had, in her youth, been beautiful, 
was now pale, and marked by the deepening fur- 
rows of care; and her eyes, though still lustrous, 
shone with melancholy light, calm and medita- 
tive. On her cheek lay a red hue, that for some- 
months ha'd deepened into a tint, which a prac- 
tised eye could at once determine as incompatible 
with the wasting nature of her aiHiction. Yet 
there was about her mouth a sweetness unsubdued 
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1, which the slightest word or phrase of 
nould awaken ioto a siaitff expreasire of 
; tenderDess and afiection of her dispo- 
ler dress, for many years before this 
id been plain and grave, but still neat 
ul; and though all that fulness of person 
icates health and freedom from anxiety, 
>letely gone, yet there was about her a 
natural grace, which blended in moum- 

with her misery. 

of the presence of Father Dorneen, and 
band's expressed determination to tun 

doors, if she would not strain ber judg- 
ilieve what it condemned — she betrayed 

apprehension and nervous excitement, 
by Gallagher's habits of reproof and 

health. This, however, was subdued 
le confidence trhidi beamed from her 
ithstanding the fitful altemation of pale 
x>n her cheek. 

- i>orneen, without ristDg, motioned her 
, which she took with as much humility 
ad not been in her own house, 
-hem — this is a beautiful day for the 
[rs. Gallagher. - UemI" 
eather is excellent, indeed. Father Dor- 



neen; if it continues, there is every hope of the 
crops being abundant." '- 

"Your remark, ma'iim, is perfectly correct; 
very much so, indeed-^hem. It is also good tra- 
velling weather, ma'am,'' (a wink at Gallagher,) 
** excellent weather for travelling — hem!" 

^'-Is it not rather hot, sir?" 

«* Eh 7— rather — rather hot^ Why, upon ray 
credibility, it is, except to tho&e who travel on 
the out — inside, I mean, of the coach j stiM, with 
a good worsted comforter, and two or three great 
coscti?, to keep out the sun, it's not bad travelling 
weather for all that — hem !" (another wink at 
Gallagher.) 

Mrs. Gallagher made no reply. 

** How did Mr. Thomas travel, Mrs. Gallagher? 
did he go by coach, ma'am ?'* 

**By coach! Is it to my father's!" she in- 
quired; for Gallagher had prevented both her and 
her children, from bestowing, on their maternal 
relations, those epithets whicli express the de- 
grees of consanguinity. "You know, sir, that 
no coach runs in this part of the country, much 
less betwixt this and Mullaghmore." 

"1 beg your pardon, ma^am— I mean where 
Tom is now. You are awar^ that a coach runs 

VOL. II.- 
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Hir father's, which would bring him 
abode." 

id Mrt. Giatlagher, alarmed, " do 
lay. Father JDornecB, that Thomas 
igbmore?" 

la! Well, Mrs. Gallagher—Oh! 
a, ha, ha ! — ha, ha, hal— excellent 
il — oh, upon my credibility, that's 
-ha, ha, ha ! Eh T Dan, ar'n't we 
3wt Well, well — 'tis no matter, 
} matter, Mrs. Gallagher — you're 
i we can scarcely blame you for 
and you mustn't be blempt for it — 
You might have mentioned it, 
IS only that the young man should 
it clothes, and some pocket-money, 
a strange city." 

I she turning to him, " I implore 
Evhat he means ; has any thing hap- 
lildl" 

, as you call him, is safe and well 
:ely to become a great man on our 
t less than in Thrinity College for 
replied the husband, " no less than 
ilege, darlin'," 

on have an object in this," replied 
, hsr anxiety deepsoing into serious 
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alarm, ''I cannot say; but you do not well to 
trifle with the feelings of a mother concerning her 
absent child; Father Dorneen, I solemnly entreat 
you to lay before me candidly Whatever commu- 
nication you have to make, and to keep me no 
longer in this painful state of suspense/' 

*^ Look over that, ma'am/' replied the priest, 
" 'tis from your son Thomas." 

She exhibited great agitation, an4 her hand 
trembled so much, that she could scarcely read 
the letter> On closing it, she looked mournfully 
at her husband, and her eyes filled with tears. 
" Poor boy,'' said she, " he has preferred shaping 
his own course in life, to the lofof bitterness and 
sorrow which he was compelled to suffer under his 
father's roof. You, Father Dorneen, are acquainted 
with the secrets of our family, and can bear wit- 
ness to the truth of what I say. His fate here — 
meek and uncomplaining as he was — oh I Daniel^ 
Daniel, you know that fate was hard, and his treat- 
ment harsh — my dear child ! — ^yet you know, too, 
that to hone living did he ever utter a, complaint — 
never — ^he bore all without a murmur, for he loved 
the hand that was ever up in enmity against him, 
because that hand was his father's. He is now, 
however," she continued, wiping away the tears 
that flowed profusely, ** he is now dead to us ; 



u_ 
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lave tost Tay best friend and compa- 
s affectionate hand waa ever ready to 
the tears from my eyes." She wept 

«rity of her grief, might, jn aoy other 
I but the priest's, have fully exonerated 
le GuaptciDn of having privately recom- 
Thomas the course which he pursued ; 
' pastor, however, was determined to 
to a still closer series of interrogatories 
ibject. 

rallagher," said he, " it would be agree- 
ir husband and me, if you told us how 
ave kTlown your son's resolution?" 
: knew it," she replied, " nor heard of 
moment; I never even suspected that 
h an object in view." 
very odd, ma'am, indeed; and he, as 
3ur friend and companion; very odd, 
gher, and perfectly iinaccountabte; did 
ive you any hint of it at all?" 

say your family knew it?" 
It I am aware of; perhaps (hey might." 
nughty sjxange, upon my credibility." 
veil," observed Gallagher, " it's of no 
lakin' any fartherinqukiea ^>out that; 
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I believe she knew laothitf of it; bat now that 
you and she, Father Dorneen, are both to the 
fore, I wish, once for all, to settle whether she and 
I are to live together in futuite, or not ; that* s the 
point, darlitf , rm^cothin* to; you know Tve tould 
yoa for many a long year, that except you'd give 
in, it would end this way.'* 

The poor heart-broken creature gave a look of 
entreaty and deprecation at her husband, which 
ought to h^ve touched anyiiuman heart; she re- 
mained sffent, however, with a strong expression 
of timidity, if not^f terror, on her countenance. 

** We are both for your good, Mrs. Gallagher," 
observed the priest, " smafl blame to any man for 

not wishing to see' his wife damn that is, lost 

eternally." 

*' You must answer me now, for the last time," 
«aid the husband ; " c^n you, or will you consent 
to Become a Roman Catholic, and go to your du- 
ties, as I do?" ' 

At tliis rtioment her physical weakness was ex- 
<2essively great; she saw the crisis was arrived-^ 
but she reflected that by remaining with her hus- 
band, she might eventually gain some salutary 
influence over her other son, whose abahdoned 
life gave greater poignancy to her affliction. To 
go to her father's would have been, in itself, d"e- 



Btrength of Christian duty and 
0, inclined lier to remain oear this 
ig man. This consideration io- 
:idties of her trial, and she sat for 
pale, And incapable of .getting a 

:her," said the priest, giving the 
urn, " why would you fteaitate, 
)r that matter, there's not ao much 
eo the two religions, at all, at all 
lung about;'* and he winked again 

nswer," said the husband ; " it is 
h you ; the consequence is before 
Steep another night under this 

3 now dried up, but her lips were 
a slight dewy perspiration broke 
It which she wiped feebly, 
la'am," said tiie priest, " speak 
d give you u good resolution." 
i replied, " I am not to remain 
:ome a Roman Catholic, my re- 
1 and I must leave you, since you 
It is a point betveeen God and 
I written Word is my guide. / 
, for I cannot do that, to oblige 
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man, which my conscience condemns— excuse 
mo • I am not able to speakr— I am very weak." 

The husband gave her a rapid glance, then 
looked in every direction of the room, and again 
fixed his eyes more steadily on her sorrowful 
countenance; her eyes met bis, and they gazed on 
each other for some tirne^ at length her feelings 
gstv-e way, and the large tears ran silently down 
her cheeks. 

Th0 priest rose, and desired Gallagher to fol- 
low him into the next room. 

** Pan," said he, sharply, " is it your intentiofi 
to send her away?" 

He received no answer-r-the man attemf>ted to 
speak, but something like strangulation utterly 
prevented him. 

" I see, I see," said the other, ** the fact is, you're 
beat — you may as well acknowledge it; that's 
your manliness," 

No," replied Gallagher, stung by the reproof, 

I'll let you see Pm not bate^-she phall^o this 
minute." 

" Observe, I. only recommend this as the Jast 
trial," said the priest, " if it fails, you may use 
your own inclinations afterwards." 

GaQagher instantly ordered the car to be got 
ready. 
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** You must go now,", said he, when he had re- 
entered the room in which she sat, " I have or- 
dered the car--in the course of to-morrow, every 
thing belonging to you will be sent to your fa- 
ther's." 

She rose up meekly and submi5sirely,^nd pre- 
pared herself for departure. On collecting a few 
things, she met a little book, which she took in 
her hand and gazed on for a short time— ^she kissed 
it, and put it in her bosom. It was a small col- 
lection of poetry, which she and her son Thomas 
used to read together, in the absence of the father 
and Ned. 

She then came down with a little bundle in her 
hand, and entered the parlour, to bid farewell to 
her husband. 

"I cannot part from you, in anger," said she; 
but her feelings overcame her, and she could utter 
no. more. She extended her hand to him, and 
from an impulse of some feeling that was new to 
liim, he took it kindly— she looked at him doubt- 
ingly, like a child, as if afraid of taking the Uber- 
ty— but he understood her, and received the kiss 
^ which she offered him. 

« Farewell, Margaret," said he, « I would save 
you if I couW— God, who is in heaven, sees my 
heart, I would,'' 
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She then bidPather Dorneen farewell» and de- 
parted. 

When the oar drove from the door, Gallagher 
went td the window, and kept his eyes fixed upon 
her^form, until it was near. reaching an angle^ 
that \irould have taken her out of sight — she turned 
about on arriving at it, and looked in the direc>* 
tioa where he stood, until she disappeared ; and 
immediately he threw himself into a chair, put 
his hands upon his face, and groaned and wept 
aloud. 

" Oh ! Father Dorneen," said he, "do not blame 
me. She's gone — she's gone from me— -and did 
ever the world produce such another woman ! Is 
it not enough to drive me mad, as it's breaking my 
hearty to think such a woman, the wife of my 
heart for two-and-twenty years,* should be lost 
for ever ? If Ihad ever seen a cloud upon her brow, 
or got a harsh word from her, I might care less 
about her — ^but I find that I never knew until 
now, how I loved her. Look at her face, there's 
death in it ; but I wish this plan had never been 
thought of. May God, in his mercy, forgive me 
for my usage of her — ^for I fear, between us, wo 
have broken her heart. Yet any thing, any thing, 
before my wife should be lost for ever. Oh! Fa- 
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ie«i, the very thought of it is enough to 
brain I" 

is DO man so utterly destitute of natural I 
■s not to be softened by it some time in | 
the priest was certainly surprised at the I 
ce which DOW characterized the emotion 
■hor, whose dormant affection for his wife 
ited as much by the utter hopelessaess 
ture salvation, as by an awakened sense 
se for his harshness and cruel Eeverity to- 
!r. 

," said Father Doroeen — " but here's 
wonder what he will say when he hears 

' little, very little," replied Gallagher, has- 
ng his ey^Si lest the son should witness 
'; "Cod help him, he hasn't much feel- 
ay one— all he minds is his own foolish 

lowever, saw that something unusual had 
hia father, at whom and the priest he 

ctually with astonishment. 

It's this?" said he, "what ails you, father? 
name of all that's betiutiful, is it cryin' 

1 what's the malther ? eh, Father Dor- 
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" Your mother's gone from us, Ned !*' replied 
the father, "I sent her away at last/* * 

"Ned said not a word to his father; but instantly 
turnad on his heel — ^* Come/' said he, to the priest, 
" come, you intherlopin' ould sinner — march — 
out of the house with you — clear off— here, 
Phadrick Dalton, get this ould sinner's horse. 
Father Dorneen's, — come now, you common dis- 
turber ^you—fc-that's good for nothin' only sowin' 
dissension among, families— off you go, out of this; 
and by the ' contents of the primer, if ever you 
show your nose in this house again, I'll read you 
out from the althar, as you say ypurself ; — ^you've 
been afther poor Tom, because you thought he was 
a Protestant, or likely to be one— rand the same 
way with my mother, till the life's worn out of 
her; but myself that's more than half way gone 
to the devil^— did ever you throuble yourself about 
me ? — here now, there's your horse — mount him 
and show us your horsemanship; -^in the mean 
time, with the blessin' of all the Saints, male an' 
faymale, my mother will sleep, undher this same 
roof, this same night that's in it— an' out they go 
th£\t will say agin it, father or priest, I don't care 
a rush which.'' 

The fact is, the young fellow was in one of his 
determined mood?, add would not be gainsaid by 
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either of them. Father Dorneen, however, on 
finding the expulsion system so unexpectedly 
turned against himself, gave Ned as much abuse 
as the exceeding short time allotted him would 
permit, but which was repaid to him with in- 
terest. 

" Ha ! you demon incarnate," said the priest— 
"you demon incarnate! this is treatment for a 
priest f but mark what will follow it. *Tis not 
,the first time I prophesied that you^ die in full 
dress ; and I now repeat it — ay, will you, and 
PU have to attend you where you know, yet.** 

" And if ever, you do," rajJied Ned, " I'll die 
a Protestant, to vex you : oflF now, go home and 
read your prayers — pull up for the last time, 
for you want it ;^' and the priest, accordingly^ 
departed, leaving many a bitter malediction on 
Ned. 

" Now," said the latter to his father, ** mount a 
horste, and come with me; we must bring back 
my mother ; aren't you a purty man to go to turn 
the sick heart-broken creature out of her own 
house for that ould knave ?" 

The fact is that Gallagher was now the crea- 
ture, the slave, of this spoiled child ; for, as is 
usually the case, when the son grew up, he ex- 
acted as a right, what had first been conceded Xo 






him ipom indulgence. He was, therefore, the 
tyrant of his fitther, who stpod in awe of him, 
and yielded to the violence and impetuosity of 
his ch3^rwctQT4 becaujse he had given up, by his 
partiality^ the only authority by which he could 
check it. Thus Ned gained his point, and that ' 
night Mrs. Gallagher was reinstated in her own 
family. 

For some time aft^r this, a cessation of hostili- 
ties, upon the subject of religion, tpok place be- 
tween GalUgher and his wife. The former, how- 
ever, soon relapsed into his usual manner; so that 
every day brought to this unhappy woman only 
fredi misery, and a repetition of slow and un- 
ceasing persecrutipn. Ned deepened in crime and 
profligacy; his companions, among whom Nulty 
held the fox-emost rank, were of the worst and 
lowest grade. The father had discovered the 
manner in which his son was imposed on by that 
miscreant, andeven the means to which the blind 
dupe had frequently resorted for the purpose of 
supplying Kim with money. The son, however, 
kept him so completely in a state of intimidation," 
that the father feared to excite him upon the sub- 
ject ; but he transferjred the whole weight of his 
indignation to Nulty, whom he denounced as the 
person by whode CQVRsel i^nd example Ned had 
VOL. n.' 



ited and confirmed id hu wioliedness. 
; required Ais to sea} the destmction <^ 
laracter in the country; hia own ctm- 
tuch as deprired him of all that reqpect 
peasantry uauaQy entertain for persons 
ing. Not that his mere drimkennesB 
e occasioned them to withdraw their 
om him ; but the moment it was dis> 
lat he lent himself to (Ae/2, and assisted 
;her in secreting and disposing of his 
iperty, that moment he was considered 
of all support. His school became 
pty, and the greater number of those 
ed It were sent to Levin^ who was, in 
I of excellent conduct and some' talent, 
years before this circumstance, Nulty 

upon him as a rival, and hated him 
7 ; nor was his hatred merely passive^- 
frequently, by several malicious expe- 
n him much trouble and annoyance. 
I these with patience, and continued to 
I more respectable children (rf the 
}od with success. 

Ecult now to determine wliether Ned's 
r Nulty's, ranked lowest in the estima- 

))eople; were it not for one point, 
d have been awarded the pre-emi- 
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neoce— -which. was the report that went abroad 
that Ned had stricken Father Dorneen; aod as the 
popular opinion is, that he who commits this 
crime is doomed to suffer some great evi], the 
people, to a man, entertained a firm belief in the 
truth of Father Dorrfeen's prophecy respecting 
Ned's fate- 
Thomas's letter remained unanswered for a 
week ; at the expiration of which time, the father 
declared, in reply to it, that it was not his intention 
ever to see his face; and, upon the subject of 
property, he would for once take his advice, by 
never allowing him during his life, or leaving 
him after his death, a single shilling, ^' You 
may sink or swim for me," said he, "I have 
done with you — I wash nay hands out of you, as 
a stain and disgrace to my side of the family." 

After this followed a postcript relating to his 
brother Ned, by which the reader may easily 
guess who wrote the letter. ** As for your bro- 
tfaer Ned> he is a blessed boy — so obedient to his 
father, and so respectful to his clergy— that it is 
the general' opinion of the whole country, that he 
will live to die in full dress. Indeed he only wants 
a taint of heresy in hirti to make ' his character 
complete, and that san>e he has promised us, 
should things turn out as is confidently expected* 
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Altogether^ I am a happy man in having two socb 
9ons — ^the one a heretic; and the other a profligate 
of the first water. If it was not for that excellent 
and learned gentleman. Father Domeen, who is 
good enough, in compassion to my doleful state, 
to dine and spend the evening with me, from time 
to time, 1 know not how I could bear up under 
such a trial as you and your mothef , and blessed 
Ned, have laid upon me." * 

Thomas, however, although be did not, because 
he dared not, visit his father, occasionally saw his 
mother at his grandfather's; a circumstance which 
had its due effect in alleviating the sorrows of 
this afflicted woman. Nothing could be mote 
touching and tender than their interviews, nor 
more beautifully portray the force of pure and 
exquisite feeling whicli true religion gives to the 
heart, than the fervent charity with which they 
knelt down to pray for those who so unfeelingly 
pierced their spirits with the swoxd of such bitter 
misery. On these occasions, the hymns which 
they were wont .to sing together, they sang again; 
and the passages of Scripture which had been 
their favourites, were again read with an affecting 
and mournfillpleasure. 

For four or five years they had thus .occasion- 
ally met and wept together^ and consoled each 
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Other ; yet on every meeting did Thomas observe, 
with a feeling amounting almost to agony, the 
rapid decline of his mother's health and spirits, . 
and the dreadful inroads which grief was making 
on her constitution. 

^* My dear mother,^' said he, on one of these 
occasions, taking her wasted band, as her head 
lay against his bosom, ''you are deceiving me 
from mistaken kindness: why, the marriage ring 
will scarcely stay upon^ur finger; you are suf- 
fering a gradual death — your (leart is utterly 
broken." 

The conviction of this painful truth pressed too 
heavily upon her heart to deny it^ ^ven although 
she knew that its acknowledgment would'give a 
fresh pang to him, whose sufferings rose in propor- 
tion to her own. Besides; there is often a relief 
in unbosoming our afflictions, which the heart 
cannot deny i1 self, especially when it feels that 
sympathy ia sincere and tender. The son had 
uttered a truth which she could hot disguise. 
When Thomas spoke, he fixed his eyes tenderly 
upon her countenance, with an appeal which she 
could not resist She pressed his hand in silenoe>. 
and placed her head upon his shoulder, whilst the 
tears fell in torrentif from her cheeks. 

''I must, my own bdoved son I" s^e exclaimed, 

9« 
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in a whisper, — ^''I mtist — I cannot conceal it. 
Your mother^s heart is breaking — it i» broken. 
Help me, Thomas-Hjonsole me,myjBon — ^I ap, 
indeed — ^aU you suspect, and more, my love — 
more — ^for Thomas, I am beaten*— beaten with 
blows by your father, who is now become a 
^ drinker;— beaten harshly and cruelly with blows 
and with stripes. I hi^ve yet concealed it — but — 
I so oftea wish fear you*— No, no, my child ; be 
you iBrm, it is for me to weep. I cast my own 
lot in the beginning, and now I receive my. chas- 
tisement in mercy. Oh, my son, my son, pity 
and support your afflicted mother.'* 

Such intelligence was like a death-blow, to 
the admirable young man: it completely over- 
came him* And so harrowing was this new dis- 
closure of his mother's misery to his hearty that 
she was obliged to become comforter in her 
turn. 

"Oh," said he, "I can support you, my dear 
mother — I can support you. Come to ine, and 
let us live together; but surely I did not think it 
would ever arrive at, this. I thought Ned, even 
Ned, had feeling, with all his thoughtlessness. 
Oh, how could he — your son as well as I am — 
how could he suffer it?" 

"Ned,V replied the mother, f* has feeling; but 
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only one inataixee of this reached him*-*aild that 
by accident; then bis undutiful abuse of his fa- 
ther afflicted me deeply , for he now governs him 
as he pleases. Yes, ^ed has feeling." 

Their conversation was here interrupted by 
the voic« of ^ed himself, who, not having seen 
bis brother since his entering college, came to 
him now, on hearing that he was at his. grand-^ 
father's. - 

The inifortunate young man was nearly intoxi- 
cated; azid although, in consequence of this cir- 
cumstance, his brother was denied to him, yet he 
broke through all restraint, and canie up to the 
room in which he suspected him to be. 

On entering, he stopped for a moment, and snr- 
veyed Thomas, whom he scarcely knew, so great 
a change had his habits of life and respectable 
society, produced in his bearing and appearance. 
At length he advanced, and extending his hand, 
exclaimed," Shake hands, any how, you heretic — 
heretic ! Why, what matther, Tom, aren't you 
still my brother?" and as he took him by the 
hand, the natural affections prevailed; he em- 
braced him tenderly, and exhibited strong proofs 
of affection and feeling. "Mother — but what's 
the difference — sure although you're a Protestant, 
you're still my mother, and the best of mothers. 
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Oh! Tom, Tom, if you knew but all! WWsht, 
mother, whisht— I'll protect you — depend on me 
— if ever what you know is repeated^ out he goes, 
and I tould him so. Well, Tom, you wouldn't 
write a scrape^— well, well, it doesn't signify/ 
man — forgive me once for . all. for the b^tin's I 
used to give you long ago. Can you forgive me? 
although God he sees I don't desarvQ it from you. 
I came to see you in spite of my father — or more 
in spite of that intherlopin' ould sinner, Father 
Domeen. Well, God be with you, Tom, I wouldn't 
know you if I met you any where else, you're so 
changed. Good bye, mother— depend on me^- ' 
ril protect you in ftiturel if ever a finger's raised 
against you, out he goes — to Father Dorneen, or 
wherever he plases— fop in our place he will not 
rest. I must be off to Dick Bredin's to see my 
cocks— God be.with you both:— 

" Oh, what is Kfe to him. 
Who lives like a good fellow, 
But a very dacent mains, 
Of alwajrs getting mellow." 

Such was the thoughtless and profligate character 
of this young man ; relieved, however, by some 
strong but blunt touches of natural feeling. But 
what is natural feeling, how amiable soever it may 
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be, un6.ccOmpanied b;^ principlet Nothing. Nay, 
VLg often injurious as beneficiaU and as frequently 
productive of weakness, as of fortitude, in the 
moment of temptation. 

Ned's observations on the gentlemanly manners 
and appearance of his brother, were naturaL— * 
Thomas had now finished his studies in college, 
succeeded in getting an appointment to a curacy 
about fifteen miles fr6m his father's, aiid only 
waited for ordination, that he might enter Upon 
its duties. 'His literary character stood very high 
in the university; where, I may add, he very 
much distinguished himself ; nor did his moral and 
religious principles rank lower in the estimation of 
those who were most intimately acquainted with 
hinK The studies and society he had- addicted 
himself to while in college, were of the best ten- 
dency to form his head and his heart. He had 
studied with a single view towards the attainment 
of sound knowledge, asaCJhristian scholar. The 
company he confined himself to, was of that cha- 
racter, that instead of finding amongst his asso- 
ciates those who would urge him on to wit, he 
was rather provoked to piety and to good works. 
With his mind thus brought under the influence 
of good sense, good taste, and good principle, his 
conduct and intercourse with the world were tem- 
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pelred by that becoming cheerfulness and decorum 
which men esteem, because they never fail to ac- 
company sincerity* 

W^en Ned left his mother andThomas, he went, 
in pursuance of his design, to Dick Bredin% an 
old drunken pensioner, celebrated among the pro- 
fligates of half the county, as an experienced an- 
gler^ a dead marksman, a card player, of whom it 
was said, so ingeniously did he manage them, that 
he could "colour the cards;" he was also a trainer 
of dogs, and without a rival in breeding and feed- 
ing game cocks. In addition to all this, he was 
the most notorious poacher in the barony, and 

game-keeper to the Earl of B n, his lordship 

having taken him on the old adage of " set a thief 
to caitch a thief;" a principle, however, which did 
not bring the sagacious peer more th^ri .the tithe 
of his own game. This was another of Ned's 
companions, and one who, next to Nulty, had the 
greatest injfluence over him. 

As Ned approached Bredin's residence, which, 
by the way, was a public house, called the "Fight- 
ing Cocks,'* Bredin and Nulty, who were both 
seated on a bench beside the door, dressing a pair 
of cocks for that evening^s sport, spied him. 

" Here he comes,'^ said Bredin, with a grin 
compounded of cunning, malignity, and contempt, 
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"a good crathur he is, Nulty; do ye think the 
hemp is sowed yet that's to string him up V 

« Sowed/' replied the other, " why then ye cun- 
ninest of all cunnin' rogues, have ye an ounce o' 
since to ax sich a catechismal interrogatory as 
that same? The hemp I ershishinf Well! Be- 
thershin! the rope's made^ man— ay, and pur- 
chased too, Ptthe aflher takin' the liberty to con- 
jecthur," 

"Are the hands all ready, for to-night, Nul?" 

'' All, save and except the two Branagan's that 
I thought it not s^ogether prudential to invist wid 
admission into our sacret; there's a kind of conca- 
tenationai intimacy — a remote gradation of blood- 
relationship betvireen thejn, that would not com- 
pensate us by security, if we gave them induction 
to the business^ or imployed them by practical 
operation in our plan." 

They then proceeded to digest two plans which 
they intended to execute on that night One was, 
^that they were to rob old Gallagher ; the other, 
to make Ned intoxicated^ and urge him to an at- 
tack upon Levins's person and property, the latter 
of which was to be reduced to «ashes. By this 
means Ned would become a double dupe — incur 
the danger of the oi^rage, and be removed from 
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faia Iktber's home, Trhich they knew he would de- 
fend to the l&at 
"Nulty, if yon doD't numage both these con- 
n proper style all out, it ciay be a bad bu- 
to both of tia. TeU Ned that LevinB is in- 
' on him to hia father, from day to day. 
was he sent out «uld Dan to the cliimps of 
here Ned had the' corn hid yestberday fort- 
Say that Levins is ifrgiog the father to 
id agia yourseU* about, tl^e bill; and that if 
ot druv out of the country altogether, he 
e the mains o' hangin' you both in regard of 
•gery. For my part, I'll have the lads, the 
'our, dacently prepared fof tabin' a smaH 
)* the yellow boys from the .fether. Ned 
sad the other thing himself, an' get as many 
lases to assist himi~~whi8ht, here he cpmes: 
I— rhow is Misther Ned 1" 
at us something to drink first — ^Dick, my 
Trojan — for all of us— not excludin' the mas- 
;re; for you see as he has nothin' ^se to do 
rink, we must contrive to keep him to his 
—eh, maather? hal hal ha!" 
hethin 1*11 never renunciate the. same para- 
lasAer Ned— 'tis yourselfi Uraughl say it. 
}s not your heart in a trifle. Jf your abi- 
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lity was ^qiial to your wishes, I'd turn you agin 
green Erin for the paradigma of ginerosity." 

Poor> rash> thoughtless profligate ! it is scarcely 
necessary to inform our readers, that between two 
such unprincipled villains as Bredin and Nulty, 
he could not escsCpe the snare which had been laid 
for him. On that evening when the barbarous 
game to which he was so much devoted com- 
menced, he viA^ in a state of evident intoxication, 
and might be seen in the cock-pit, the busiest, the 
loudest— the most quarrelsome— *and the most 
eager for betting. 

Placed at the edge of the ring he i^tood d har>* 
dened and revolting specimen of ignorance and 
profanity ; his countenance agitated by the strong 
muscular action, occasioned by the apparent al- 
ternations of victory or defeat. His eyes were 
desperately rivetted upon th^ battle, dnd his lips 
sputtered foam as he shouted, slWore, threatened, 
stamped on the ground, and slapped his thighs in 
all the unbridled fury of a drunken gambler, reck-' 
less and besotted. In this state of the game, his 
father passed within six" or i$even yards of the 
spot; and although for years his heart had been 
wrung by the extravagance and hardened wick- 
edness of his son> yet at this moment he felt a 
sense of misery more acute and withering, than 
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be had experienced before. His appearance so 
■trongly expressed the absence of lay posaible cif 
camitance on which a hope of improvemmt or 
reformation could be grounded, that tbe father 
would not only have wished bim dead, but uttered 
a balf-smothered curse against himself for the 
weak, indefensible partiality and neglect by which 
his child had been lost. " Had I layed the la^ 
to him in time," he exclaimed to himself, " and 
mtuh him pay attintion to his larmi^, instead of 
pitting him agin his mother and bis brother, 'tts 
a sober respectable young man I'd have 'im, an' 
not a ' hail fellow- well>met,' wid every idle drunhen 
V^irobate in the country. Tisn't robbin' me he'd 
be before my esres, an' I daren't say, iU be does 
it." 

As he rode past the cockpit, Ned, whose, ailua- 
tion commanded a full view of the road, observed 
him juat as the father's eyes were fixed bitterly 
and reproachfully upon him. " Ned," said ooe 
who stood beside him. " stoop— -there's your 
father." "Very well," replied Ned, "who cares? 
let him come over and take me up — hiuaa — wood> 
cock for everl — five to four on woodcock— six to 
one on woodcock I"— «nd as he spoke, his eye 
met that of his father without the slightest shrin- 
ing back from the awe (^parental authority. 
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In this manner Ned proceeded na'" 
was over, after which, along witlith< 
companions had seteeted to aasist hi 
tended outrage upoa Levins, he witfac 
vBte room, where under the inlluen 
and the stimulus of inflammatory m 
tioRs, ihey succeeded in working up 
and them lo a pitch of wicked dt 
sufficiently strong for their purpose, 
wish to detail the two-fold outrages t 
it is enough for the reader to know t 
ever means it happened, Ned's exce 
cation rendered him incapaUe of ao 
diabolical attack which wfts made o: 
howover, until within a short period 1 
place, he had been with them at Le< 
though when found the next mominf 
haggard, where he had slept during 
part of the night, he could Bcarcel 
his mind the disjointed portions of 
solved on the preceding eveatBg, 
plioation was eutficiaatly deep to r« 
atioQ in which he foiud himsdf both 
and dangerous. 

Ned had been joat arrested w on 
priDcipat, of those concerned iti tha i 
itood on the bighwaj ttuit rv* put 
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stupified between amazement and a seose of guilt, 

when one of his fintber's men, retunung from taa 

grandfather's, came up and informed him of the 

that had been committed. " What," said 

ly father robbed ? an' how much was lost, 

Y thin, something beyant seventy guineas 
, of honest an' hard earned money — the 
y the worldl" 

II, Denis, you may tell my father that I'm 
nethia' nearly as bad as robbery ; but see, 
ay nothing about it to my mother — ymi 
secured here, but there's no danger, Denis 
Bnce is a jewel." 

)roceodiiigs in the case of Levins's out- 
ere extremely rapid; so active had the 
after the perpetrators of it been, that most 
were in custody, ere the afternoon of the 
ing day. Ned, after having arrived at 

bouse, felt himself so completely over- 
ith intoxioatioa and fatigue, that forgetting 
loae for which he came, he staggered over 
q'b haggard, which was distant only about 
3d yards, where he instantly threw him^ 
3pose. On this spot the o&ceTa,<^ jaatice 

him, nor was it difficult to devehipe fvom 
1 thrown off his guard by the uncollect' 
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ed itate in which ha awokti, such circunuitaQcet 
as justified them in iletaining himi Ijsr bis charac> 
ter was decidedly bad. 

The shock which Gallagher and hia wife ro* 
ceived on these two occasions was dreadful, how- 
ever 'well their minds might hare been prepared 
for it by the conduot of their bod. The robbery in 
itself was a matter of very small importance, com- 
pared with the consequences likely to result from 
the folly and wickedness of this unhappy and lost 
young man. The weak state of the mother's al- 
ready broken spirits was incapable of sustaining 
this last' impending stroke, or of contemplating 
it without a keenness of ai^uish which even her 
strong religious trust could not Jessen — for, alas I 
her awful conviction of bis utt^r]^ irreligious 
state, was in itself a calamity more terrible 1^ far 
than any merely temporal ^fflictioa^ When the 
final investigation into the outrage against Levins 
took place, Ned Gallagher and sU others were 
fully comniittcd to stand their trial for a capital 
felony at the ensuing assizes. For some time 
after this, no clue to the robbery of Gallagher 
could be obtained, although N^, on hearing a 
full detail of the circumstances from his father, 
instantly declared, that he could, with a knowledge 
10» 
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mnat aoiouDting to Certainly, meijtion those wfel 
mmittcd it. 

•6 that's all we want," replied the father ; 
u'll jiat gfve us any trace at all of them, 
;age we'll aoon get them into oar hands. '^ 
1 bad enough,"" said the son, " but 111 ncTer 
ishoDOUfabie- action, whether my life may 
r or short — I might, aftheraH, be mistaken 
jetiB to many a man surer than I am. Thea, 
e, I love my own Kfe, an' why shouldn't 
>ve theirs, whoeverthey are." 
, Ned,'* observed the fether, " yoa could 
i robbed in the clouds of the night, and 
jh yoa as- good as knew the robbers, you 
it let your father get at them." 
iH you take a Kttte advice from me-," an- 
I N"ed, "for once t — never mind the same 
■s — let them pass through your ftngers — 
e, in the long run, youll find it the wisest, 
d the ta/est way. The same set's inr another 
rion beside the robbery, that you're not ao 
ed wid— iAere^ where the diingerMes — lake 
if yooraelf, if you prosecnte— I know thim 
They are sound Definders every man of 

thank you," said the father; " why, then. 
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but you are the good young man, evtirefy; to 
wish me to let them pass — ^'tis to the very se- 
verest point of the law itself, Pll prosecute the 
villains.'' 

** Well," replied Ned, " remember I warned 
you. But I now want to ax you a question, an' 
tell me thruth— how is — how is my poor mother ! 

Tell me thruth; I know, indeed, how she must 
be, when she didn't come to see me." 

Gallagber^s brow became clouded. 

*« I hope," said Ned, ** you feel something for 
the thratement the poor orathur got from you and 
all of us, except Tom." 

** She is poorly at present, dear heJp her," said 
the father; " very middlin*, indeed.'' 

•* I doubts father, she^s worse nor you're willin' 
to let me know — is she near death ?" 

**No — I hope not yet a little-— don't spake 
about berf«— betwee» you aH my heart's broke-^ 
my hearths broke— oh! nwty God look down upon 
me this day, but I'm the unfortunate father, and 
the unfortunate husband I*' 

** Ay,** said Ned, " there wai^ something wrong 
somewhere— but how can either of us say that it 
was wid my mother'<-dear help her— all her good- 
ness to me comes into my mind now, an' I think 
if I was out of this, I would thrate her in another 
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, I did— for dear sake, be good to ber 
1 could bring het to see me— but no, 

eak her heart-rdo not— stjll if- " 

lilg you 1" said ihe ftither. 
ithing— noibing," said Nedi " I'm well ; 
; might kill ber outright, I w<mld like 
face and bear bar voice once— be- 

e sake of tbe Almighty will you stop," 
« my beart is fajlin' dead within me- 
r what you say, may be— any how, it 
stion to see you if she can. Oh, may 
le this day— not that I'm goin* to blame 
dear Ned— it's too lete for tbatj" and, 
3, the tears felt dowia bta cbeeka in silent 
nd he placed his haeds in agony across 

laid before that Ned neTer wbs without 
yn this occasion he felt for his father's 
)re than he did for the awful situation in 
himself was placed, 
r," said he. With his eyes fixed aorrow- 
, him, "be manful;" but as he spoke, 
heaved up with an awakened sense of 
he unhappy man, and remorse for his 
), deep guilt — " father, dear," said he, 
ul, an' dont give way to these thoughts. 
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Dear knows, in my mind, there's !i 
ought to come to you, on my accotint. i 
in it was, that you loved me too much) 
made you a bad return for it. May be 
I wouldn't be what 1 am only for bai 
and bad advisers; but you, father deai 
loved me toamuch." 

The father's grief, while Ned spoke, 
and vehement. It was long since he h 
of kindness from his son, and now, tht 
it for the first time, he could sustain i 
firmness than he could ii«ar either indi 
obduracy. 

When the father was preparing to 
son thus addressed him — " My mothei 
" I iiave one word to say about her. I 
you promise me not to trouble her 
gion, on her death-bedf It was in m; 
to spake to you about this till I'd be 
last lave of you — but I'm afraid she m 
so long, and I'd wish bsr to die ia 
father, it's strange and horrible to thii 
should be damned — my blood turns at i 
thought site would, I .couldn't think I 
just, or fair, or honest." 

" Oh! Ned, Ned, don't say that," i 
father; "I'd give iv9ry shiUiD' I'm w< 



ee her resave the rites of our own 

ven your present stute is not sich a 

ne," 

Bt me trouble you," said Ned; "for 

not much afraid of death, except for 
i of the thing ; and I'll engage, when 
mes, I'll die like a man." 
[le priest," said Uuih " an* clear your 

an' don't let all be lost; at lasle let 
that there will be one of my family 
ay. Oh, may the Almighty give me 
support all my trials T' 
■ure I wilt," replied the son, " do you 
ie without selllin' every thing as I 
; but, for goodness sake, don't let that 

ould sinner. Father Dorneen, come 
or I don't like the ground he treads 
'hat he was the meanes o' my poor mo- 

veil," said the father, " you can gel 
■riest that you wish." 
aghar was a man who felt the loss of 
keenly, to be guided by the advice of 
prospcule the robbers, if he oonld dis- 
, That Bredjn and Nulty were oon- 
, he had a strong suspioion, amounting 
mora) conviction; and ittcb vnw hii 
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diligence in following up his determination to 
puniah them, that in ten days, ajftcr the iastHUdQ* 
tioned interview with Ned^ be had succeeded in 
establishing their guilt» and in throwing both 
them and their accomplices into prison. 

In the mean time^ Mrs. Gallagher's life was 
drawing near a close. Great, indeed, must have 
been her fortitude, and firm vthe spirit of resig* 
nation which sustained her, or she could never 
have borne out so long under the domestic perse* 
cution to which she had been so unceasingly ex- 
posed. Nothing but the one great princi{de 
could have supported her; but now, although her 
fisiith glowed out even with more than its usual 
brightness, yet the mortal frame was worn out, 
and the tabernacle of flesh tottered to its fall. 

In this state, when all hope of her recovery was 
past, Gallagher, although his conduct to her be- 
came affectionate, never for a moment gave up 
the great object of his life — the hope of inducing 
her to die a member of his own church. He did 
not, however, prevent her long tried friend, the 

Rev. Mr. R , himself now a white-haired old 

man, bent with years, from attending her, and 
raising up her suffering and broken spirit to those 
scenes where God shall wipe away all tears from 
the eyes of his own obiUren. Her relations were 
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also permitted to attend her sick-bed, and to con* 
sole her by the tenderness of affectionate conver- 
sation. Her son Thomas, however, had hitherto 
only the liberty of seeing her at his grandfather's, 
or of writing to her ; for up to the present mo- 
ment old Gallagher would not hear of his ap- 
proaching- the house. 

'* He may see his mother," said he, " once be- 
fore she dies— but I must be out of the way then. 
JVb, Pll never look upon his face while I live. His 
brother did a rash, thoughtless action, that thou- 
sands have done before him ; but, bad as he is, 
he's not a turncoat and an apostate.'' 

About this time the discipline of Irish prisons 
was in as lax and pernicious a state, as the human 
imagination could possibly conceive. There was 
no classification of prisoners — no matter what 
their crime, or degree of guilt — ^their age, or pre- 
vious habits of life. A prison was a moral pest- 
bo«se-^a scene of drunkenness, debauchery, riot, 
and confusion, into which it was possible to en- 
ter with innocence, but from whence it was im- 
possible to depart without guilt. 

Ned Gallagher, notwithstanding his apparent 
obduracy, might have been awakened to a sense 
of penitence, and seen the fearful precipice on 
which he stood — but wheti his old associates 
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ia riot and profligacy became bis associate 
prison, he relapsed, under their inSuence, 
a wanton hardihood is wickedness, by far n 
deplorable, when his circiunstances were m 
dered, than any he hadever before evinced ii 
most abandoned moods. 

One day, about a fortnight before th& trial, 
turnkey cajne to iaform Ned that a gehUer 
accompanied by the chaplain, wished to see '. 
Ned, and his companions, were at this momen 
advanced in a deep carouse. 

" A gintlemani" said Ned, " an' wid the cl 
lain! is it the Protestant chaplain ?" 

" Yes," said the turnkey, as he took a glai 
whisky from, Ned, "nobody else. Boys, 
health — an' here's wishin' you out of all 
trouble — except poachia' Brediu there, th; 
hope to ^e^ dancin' on a wind carpet— yer he 
though, you blinkin' ould sinner." 

" Tis my brother Tom, I suppose," said i 
"be got himself made a parson of the a 
day." . 

" Yes," observed Nulty, " an' he's now coi 
to insinuate us wid a concatenation, of herei 
orthodoxy — tell him there's no intromittance 
him — if we want preachers, they won't be a 
tales." 

VOL. u. — U 
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'b eyes kindled with indigctation as he looked 

ty- 

Jty," said he, " if you (ise sich a word to 
le belongia' to me, to the five-ait'-twentieth 
9, ril lave the jaw hangio' wid you." 
lat's aa may be best plann' to yourselves," 
3 turnkey — " what'll I tell him, Gallagher?" 
ill 'im," said Ned, "I won't see him; an* 
•tig to perdition, you an' him — why do you 
&otheria' us — 1 won't see him. Nulty, for 
itraws I'd save tiie hat^mau trouble, for 
ord," he continued, feding the insult, in de- 
if that brother whom be refused to see, so 
ed had beconle those afiections, and so 
those fedings, which had been originally 
tnd aSectionate, and which stilt operated 
y, but unconsciously, in his heart, 
y, as he put a full glass to Ms Jfps, turned 

a dark and malignant scowl, which, hon- 
rallagher did not notice. 

turnkey came in again, less disposed to 
nance their mirth than before, 
d," said he, " there is another person comin' 
^ou — 'tis not your father, but one as near 

as he is." 

laid down the glass bastiTy. 

e gintleman, widin wishes to spake wid you 
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before she comes," said the turnke3ry " otherwise, 
he says, her life m^y be m danger." 

This unfortunate young man, though he never 
followed the kind and earnest counsels of his 
mother^ loved her with deep and enduring affec- 
tion; to this was added the respect which must 
ever be felt by vice, for religion and piety, as 
manifested in a life like hers, rendered more at« 
tractive by unassuming meekness a^d sweetnesj( 
of disposition*- 

At the time this message reached Mm he was 
less affected by the carouse than any of his com- 
paiuons, having not joined them for some tijne 
after its commencement; his capacity for feeling 
was consequently less impaired. 

When his comjpaniefts heard that his mother 
was coming fo see hin^, they did not presume to 
banter him into, any particular line of conduct^ as 
they knew that any tamperiag with the respect 
which he uniformly .expressed for her would not 
be safe. On this occasion they- perceived that 
he experienc0d» on being made acquainted with 
her visit, showerful revulsion of feeling— a sudden 
and engrossing change from boisterous profanity 
to a silent yet palpitating anxiety, which subdued 
the flush of incipient intoxication to a paleness al- 

« 

most ghastly. 



^ * 



feel," said he, " a sudden weight on .my 
that I can hardly account for." He then 
his head. " Ah," he added, " if I had fol- 
that mother's advice, you profligates, in- 
of yours, it isn't with disgrace and death 
me I'd be this day. 1 liever felt my state 
w. Have enough of spirits in the plape, 
I don't dhriak deep when I come back, I'll 
wardly. Come,'^ said be, to the turnkey, 
ready to go with you, only I wish tiiis meet- 
ts over me." 

' man conducted him into the jailer's pri- 
oom, where were his brother and the chap- 
aHing his appearanecr 
fiomas," said he, as he grasped his brother's 
* I did not wish to sCTyou— as much f(» your 
ike, may be, as mine, but it can't be helped; 
IS been many a better man's case, and we 
inly bear it manfully." 
brother wrung his hand, but said nothing; 
med, however, deeply afflicted, 
hear my mother is coming," said Ned; 
r this gentleman stays in (he room, I won't 
r. - There must be none present but our- 

1 1" .exclaimed the chaplain, despairingly, 
how it is"!" 
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" L believe, sir," replied Ned, " to aee much 
here is -what you seldom give yourself au oppor- 
tunity of doing. A mouthful of prayers for fif- 
teeD minutes every Sunday, an' never to sboi 
dewlap till that day vreek, is a purty way of 
care of the souls of the wickedest .men 
If you don't lave the room I'll go back -v 
.seein'^lher my mother or any one else." 

" Ned," said Thomas, when the chaplaii 
left the room with uncommon alacrity, was 
hearing, " yoa should havje paid more resp 
Mr. N ': . , 

" Thin, why .couldn^ he talk common i 
b«i " ^ 

He was proceeding^animadvert rather : 
ly, on the chaplain, when hia brother inten 
him, by saying that his mother would be th 
a few minutes' 

« I came," said he, " to prepare you fo 
She is nearly gone, Nedi and I request thj 
will act with decorum and propriety in he 
eence. Be firm and be serious; do not t 
her affliction, for a very slight shock, ii 
would be fatal to her at present. She cams 
you, Ned, contrary to the advice of her dop 
she fears that two or thr co lla flg . at mg-pH vri 
her from the troubles of isf life, and, - 

n* 
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, that she nevftr could have anolhw op- 
ty of seeing you. Tou wUI bow down, 
ad, in sorrow and remorse before her— you 
treat her pardon and forgiveness for your 
18 — and yoU will die with her blessii^ to 
jroii in your last moments. And now, my 
■, let me implore and entreat yon, for the 
r that God, before whom, it is to bay^eared, 
list soon aj^pear, to turn yourself to him, 
g his grace to enable your heart to repent, 
put your faith in him, who extended mercy 
penitent criminal on the cross." 

as he spoke, the d(^ was opened by one 
turnkeys, and Mrs! OWlagher, in a state of 
lelplessness, was ^Iftwly conduoled in by 
rvants, one under each arm. Her couate- 
bore the same mingled expression of Bweet- 
id sorrow, so characteristic of her tmshafaen 
ind great suffering, which it had always 
She was helped over to a sc^a, on which 
T back, in a rechning posture, for a few mo- 
, until her immediate sense of exhaustion 
1 away; the men were then motioned out 
6, who was powerfully agitated. 

finding herself somewhat stronger, she 
L at her two s&tk, between whom there was 
juloF and striking a contrast. 



" Ned," said she, " come over and s 
OD the sofa." 

Ned went over, and she placed hii 
po»t)OD on it, that* hy turning roimt 
have a full view of 4iim. She then U 
in hers, and fixed her eyes with a I 
eho]y gaze on his countenance. Nee 
she 'wae about to charge him with the 
critne, and sat with terser and appre 
pecting to hear a jast review of his p 
length he ventured to raise his eyes, ' 
the sanne tender look, and saw the I 
silently down her emaciated cbe^s. 
view of his situation,' taken by his 
would have been afikcted ; -but wh< 
rienced, in this trying moment, the s 
ness which luid marked her whde 
requital for unceasing neglect, disob 
injury, the sluices of bis tears were 
he burst out into sorrow, loud, vei 
heart-wrenching. 

" I am not oome to upbraid you 
" no. my son ; it would be a poc 
motive for one like me, on the brink 
to come thus far to gratify anger a 
whom, even in his disgrace and ruii 
mother. Sit near me, Ned, and le) 
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^ou ; it is the last time I will ever see 
is life, and I am come to tell 70U with 
ips that I forgiTp yoq every thing." 
aid Ned, scarc^y able to articulate — 
her, mother t the dearest and the kindest 
lat ever breathed the breath of life ! 
ful Father, what was over me that I ever 
e offended youl- Oh, how can you, 
^ou foi^ive me, when there was not a 
[ did not desarve that yon should re- 
le for ever! I oAen sew my wicked' 
ler ; but, oh, had I taken your advice — 
ver was there a wife or a mother that 
hat you suSered, orresaved the thj-ale- 
got from every one of us but Thomas, 
.vras your angry or your loud word ne- 
Oh, mother, my heart — ^my heart is 
about my conduct to yew. I would 
ride world that 1 had been towards you 
iere,wlu} never gave you offince. For- 
lother ; I go down on my -two knees, in 
d conthrition, to get your forgivenes&~- 
and he groaned ia violent grief;' " But ■ 
rou, when I lived as if I took delight in 
trary to your will, and giving you eor- 
ifSiction. Oh, Tom, Tom, when you 
le whole world was aginst her; not one 
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had she to stand up for her — not one — no friend- 
all, all aginst her; yet when did a han 
ever escape her lips?" 

" Yes, there was, Ned," she replied, 
as you speak of yourself, and harshly as y 
spoken of, you stood up for me latterly— 
your conduct to your poor father was defe 
yet you showed affection to me." 

" Ah, mother, how little was that to 
ooght to have done. I know I treated ra 
badly, but I might have treated you 
all along. Oh, mother, mo^r, my I 
breaking!" 

At this moment the door opened, and I 
lagher himself came in. He was much c 
and, perhaps, had the traces of afflk 
strongly marked on his wasted face, as h 
On seeing her and her son so much affe 
advanced towards them, hut, on observii 
mas, he bowed to him after his own rustic 
a manner which convinced them that he 
recognise him. Since the period of h 
entering college, he had not seen him unti 

" Sir," said he, " this is a sorrowful mi 
witness — a sorrowful meetin', God ha kn^ 

Thomas was always timid ; and now t 
along with the emotions which he felt be 
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fa titer's entrance, considerable eoibarrassmeot and 
distress. He had understood, by a verbal mes- 
sage from his mother, that she wished him to meet 
her about a quarter of a mile from his father s 
in order to assist her in the performance of the 
journey, as the father had other business which 
prevented him from accompanying her, Thomas, 
consequently, did not expect to see him, and felt 
the peculiar delicacy of his situation, in all its 
force. 

When Dan addressed him^ he looked at his 
mother, with the hope of being extricated by her 
usual presence of mind and good sense, and not 
uaavaiJingly. 

" Dan," said she, " this sorely is not a moment 
to indulge in a state of mind which God con- 
demns. This ia our son Thomas, r^ady and 
anxious to have your forgiveness^ As his father, 
as a Christian, it is your duty to forgive him, and 
I hope you will do it. He seldom, if ever, of- 
fended you, except in the instance of choosing his 
religion from his own conviction ; if that was an 
error, it was of the judgment only. Is it not 
punishment enough for him, to have been ba- 
nished SIX years from your house and heart?- 

h J -^ ^"^^^^ ^' ^'^ ^""^ ^« he stood befoi^ 
him, wuh every mark and bearing of an educated 
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gentleman i and whether pride, or a tbiich of re- 
morse for his former harshness towards him^-of 
whether the scene about him softened the genexal 
obduracy of his nature, I cannot say— he extended 
his hand to Thomas, tmd, with strong symptoms 
of emotion, exclaimed, " Tom, Tom, you have cut 
me ta the heart — ^but— I forgive you." 

Thomas Was deeply affected, as indeed they all 
were, at a recoBciliatioh so unexpected. 

" Father," said Ned, " you have left me a light 
heart by that act. We are, God help us, a sorrow- 
ful family, aft* ought not to keep anger in our 
hearts against one another. And now, Tom," said 
he, and he burst into tears as he spoke, " I must 
ask your pardon for my cruelty to you when 
you were with us. Oh, there must have been a 
devil in me, for many a hard and merciless stroke, 
my poor brother, did you get from me then ; and 
the night I cut •you with the stone, now lies 
heavy on, my heart. Oh, that heart will break to 
pieces wid what I'm sufferin' — will break to pieces ; 
it can't stand the weight that's comin' over me— 
but sure I won't be long wid you-— and won't you 
all forgive me? Father, come over and put your 
hands upon me— an' mother, darlin' of my heart — 
an' Tom — come — sure there's a disgraceful death 
before me— cut off I'll be, and won't you all for- 
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give me — I know we'll never meet again — ^but, 
oh ! my molherr— my mother — 'tis you that goes 

to my heart." 

The mother pressed the ill-fated boy to her 
bosom, with as much strength as she possessed — 
her tears mingled with his own, whilst the father 
and Thomas also wept in deep affliction. 

" Mother," continued Ned, " I wouldn't care 
so much, but that I know I hdped to murdher 

you." 

" For thb sake of all that's merciful, Ned dear, 
stop," exclaimed the father^ " or I will go dis- 
tracted. It was I did it — 'twas 1 that murdered 
the best wife that — oh, sich a wife ! Qh, blessed 
mother, what fate was over us — the kind, the hum- 
ble, the affectionate, and the tender wife and mo- 
ther, that she was ! Oh, when I think of it, my 
brain turns! And when she first began to get 
delicate, how I used to tell her it was actin' the 
hypocrite she was.'! 

Mrs. Gallagher was scarcely able to articulate, 
but the sons endeavoured to c(^mpose him. — 
" Keep away from me, childer,'- he exclaimed, 
" keep from me. I destroyed not her alone, but 
all of you. Ned, I'm your murderer, as well as 
hers — I am — and you, my poor Tom, dear knows 
what hardship and distress you sufiered among 
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strangersi fightin* your way alone, and \nthoat ' 
help, through the world. Yes, Ned darlin', I am *^ 
your destroyer. Had I given you proper educa- 
tion, and not backed you in aD your folly, an' en- 
couraged an' egged you on as I did, you wouldn't 
now be as you are — but — but — Pm punished — 
Pm payin' for all^ though I deserve it all. What's 
this— there's something comin' over me — the 
room's goin' roundT-I'fn fallin' !" 

Ere he fell, however, his childi^n caught him ; 
and on bringing hia^over to the sofa, he appeared 
insensible. 

" My dear mother,'' said Thomas, " I fear this 
scene will be too much for you^" 

** No, my dear," she replied, " Believe me I am 
happier than I have been for a long time.- I see 
sorrow, bitter sorrow, and repentance towards me 
-^and if, before I go, I could witness the same 
compunction in their hearts towards God, I could 
close my life witfi perfect happiness^ Thank God; 
blessed be God, he is recovering." As she spoke, 
Gallagher breathed; and in si few minutes was 
able to overcome the paroxysm which the high- 
ly- wrought state of his feelings had brought on 
him. 

Thomas now became the comforter; and though 
without experience in scenes so trying as this, de- 

VOL. fi. — 12 
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liveced a short and feelinff exhortation which sue- 
cee4ed in spothing them very moch* Mr^ Gal- 
lagfaj^r then gave her last parting advice and bless- 
ing to her.uuhappy son, who was absolutely torn 
a,way from her. 

V Behave/' s^id he ; " stay from me — isn*t it the 
lapj^ ti|]tte T— :let me go to her — I will, I must go to 
^(j^— ph ! mother, will you leave me ?— make them 
let me go to you. only for a minute, sure I only 
mane it once, till I ax tier blessing, and hear it 
from her own blessed lips agin — let me kiss her 
then, and get the blessing, as I said, the last time 
fo^ ever. O I blessed mother 1 is she gone-r-gone 
— ^gone, and am I never to see her mqre? Well, 
no;w. PIl gOi and then for the dhrink, the dhridk, 
bpy^, the dhrink! Nulty apd Bredin, where are 
]^<3^3t Ge^ me the bottle, for the sake of heaven 
abpye me, get me, the bottle/' Alasl it is dis- 
tressjng to go on with the narrative. That night 
he ift^as carried to his bed in a state of helpless 
intoxication, nor did he afterwards perinit himself 
to kijow a moraept's sobriety, maugre the en- 
tr^ati^s, and solicitfitions of father, brother, or 
priest. " Ypji h^ve two choices," said he, *♦ it's 
useless tormenting me; — I will either dhrink or put 
^P end tp niyselC'' 

^p; trial ^a^ lopg, and fiis defence was ably 
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conducted; yet defence was vain: he am 
■ix more, together with Nulty and Bred] 
convicted and executed, and to sucha sta' 
tificial hardihood did his abandoned and i 
companions brii^ him, that they declared 
on the BcaSbId their innocence of the cha 
which .they suffered. Ned*B mother Ut* 
trary to expectation, until the day <^ t 
when, as it proved, the state of deep and 
susprase, was too powerful for her wea 
■be expired about two o'clock, and was I 
the same grave with her unfortunate son 
It might BOt,perhaps, be delicate to say 
Thomas be now living; but, as to Gallag 
■elf, he was struck by paralytia m lesi 
fortnight after her death, and, in somewl 
than three months, he expired in the am 
■on, wlunn, howevn*, be was incapable ( 
nising. 
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Fmavs O'RfitLLT and Eirele^n If'Mahon wei'e 
botb'ifi tfie same TilMg^, dndtl^kined' up' toget&er 
from dieir childhood. The green whrdh sti^t^lk^d 
along the iriver, i little below tlibir ti^^tive 
dwitttihgSt hod lieen maiijr' a time the Bbtab' of 
their early pastimes; liiid to this'dajr'it |>6dses(i^s 
a meiaacboly mterest, ariahig from the metedfy 
of their fives. ^ : ^ ' -' ' 

^^gosy from his very m&bcy, was remarkahb 
for a sfee^t bat 'melMcholy temp^'; aiid if eVer 
there, was a disp6diion perfectly cob^hial Wkh 
another's, it Was that of Evel^eh iWth' his. Both 
wc»re mild and iiedtat^-^bdtfi apf^ehtly tfiDfi^, 
easily abashed, aikl ihcaj^aBle of 'ihhoif ahy'^- 
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gree of resentmeDt The neighboors had fre- 
quently remarked their quiet and ioofiensi^e difl- 
ppntions, and often, in a jocular manner, said that 
tfieii: marriage had been made in heaven;— « beau- 
tifid and touching illustration of hearts se guileless 
and affectionate* as theirs. During^Hheir child- 
hood and youth they^ were continua% tq^ 
ther ; companions, at the same cfohooU associates 
in their amusements, and partners even in their 
devotions. They went to mass together, att^OMled 
their catechism together, and both seemcMl, to 
feel an identity of enjoyment and sympathy in 
their early mir^^ or sorrow, that tHify justified 

all who knew them 16 linking tl^eir touis^. 4^ 
aies together* 

Whether they themselves had their young af- 
feclioiis in any degree shaped' into a particular 
teodeQcy by these . observations, regarding the 
probabili^ of. their future attAcI|meiit» it .is diffi- 
cult to say. Certain, however, it is, that '*bo 
^funssemmt was relished by ^ Mie^Jil which the 
other could not participate f and no secret anxiety 
fek which was not imi^ediately shared in by both. 
At school^ when Fergus chanced to'Qome under 
tfie master's displeasure^ although be himself bore 
Us punishment meiskly, JEvdeen. usually retired 
ioto a comer and weptjaseeret, with her head laid 
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down oh her book. When h^ grief had ceased/ 
she contrived to get beside Fergus, and. her first 
question was, ** Fergus, did he hurt yoaV' 

To this Fergus was too artless to reply falsely; 
in most instances he answered in Che aifirmatiye* 
upon which. Eveleen would bring oiit her little 
luncheon and thrust it, whilst the tears stood in 
her eyes, i^jto Fergus's hand. At a first view it 
may be pronounced rather ^ unsentimental man- 
ner of expressing affection; but Evel^en M^Mahon 
was a child, and the aiSbction which she then dis- 
played was not the love of a fine lady or gentle- 
man. What she felt she manifested by the sym- 
bol which habit had' rendered familiar to her; it 
was the only token, except her tears, she could 
give him-^the dearest possession of either boy or 
girl at. school; an(f, as a proof of its influence, 
it IS only necessary to state, that the tenderness 
which prompted the act was not unfelt by Fergus. 
On such occasions they exchanged their' respec- 
tive luncheons; a circumstance which consol|^ 
both, and sweetened what we may term the first 
repast of youthful love. . Fergus an4 she, after this 
UtUe interchange, both dried their tears^ and re- 
tired to different seats ; b^t though not within 
reach of conversation, many a Jong glance, full of 
a meaning which each felt but neither tod«r«tood| 
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mused, Fergas, if out ][)efore Eveleen, waited for 
her; or Eveleeoi if she hsA passed on, always lin- 
j^red until rergus appeared. They then pro- 
ceeded on their way together, Fergus plucking 
\^x. flo^er9, and stringing them into garlands for 
her neck, or into " queen's crowns " for the links 
of her golden hair. 

In the sports conducted by, the children of the 
viUa^^FergysMd ^veleen were always to 
indeed none of their companions ever thought of 
separating them. Such, too, was the quiet and 
serene lone of happiness w,hich characterized both, 
that i^ pne ever injured or Oj^ended them. F^'om 
those early indications of evil temper or malignant 
passion which threaten to desolate life, they were 
free. Like two, mild spirits that can hardly be 
said to belong tp a world so tumultuous and 
wicked as this, they walked on, ^hand in hand to- 
gether. To, them life was pure and delightful, as 
it^ always is to the virtuous and pure of heart. 
They, saw no storms around them, for their souls 
were at peace with the world, with themselves, 
and with each other. Their existence was a ra- 
d^t calmji like t^e opening of a bright morning, 
iWJben all nature is clothed with a sparkling and 
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dewy light, the sky cloudless, the earth greeo, and 
the groves yoQal with living .mqsic, ^ 

The love of children is a sweet thing ; and 
though marked almost by the simplicity pf in- 
stinct, yet it is founded upon the tenderest of all 
motives, a confidence that ii itself is the object of 
affection. By something -resembling intuition, 

children are. enabled to single out that man or 

-J 

womi^o, among many, who is capable of loving 
them. To him ox her they carry their affections 
s^Qtan^QUsly; but no affectation of attachment, 
no hypocrisy of the heart, can for a moment de- 
ceive them. They wiU avoid.the pretender with 
a discernment astonishingly correct, and seek out 
with equal accuracy the heart that is kindly dis- 
posed towards them. As they act with grown 
persons, so do they with each other. In their 
own ' case, the simplicity of their character and 
their candour of mind, as yet uncorrupted, present 
greater facilities fpr mutual understanding. Their 
attachments are consequently much more vivid 
and disiiaterested than those of npature persons; 
they love each other sincerely, and their purity of 
heart takes away that jealous sense which blights 
the affections of those upon whom the spirit of 
thk world has breathed iu chilling ioifluenoe. 
We all rraieinber the wmmth of our childish or 
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school-bojr attachments. Each of uslia9na31iis 
boflom friend; bqt the 'world hfts come'heiw&k 
lis; we now perhaps pass bim unnoticed 'in the 
streets, because life has gone hard with hTm; oir^ 
perhaps, he, having Had a more prosperous career 
than ourselves, now meets us like one whom he 
had never known. Youth and bhildhood are the 
Eden of existence, where evety thing is ^ure and 
joyful about us, and within us; foiit, alasJ we fall 
like our fathers and pass out df its happy'g^m 
never to enter them more. We ' miiigle in the 
turmoils of life, and know tiot'tlie extent of our 
early happiness until it h4s parsed away from tiB, 

and becomes like a vision Upon whi<^h we can 

. .'. . i. .■ • 
look but dimly. 

The parents of Fergus and ifeveleen, thdiigh Id 

humble circumstances, wer^.yet above the r6ach 

of poverty. They, too, livied on terms of kind- 

ness, and watched the growth of their cfaiklfeD 

with the pleasiiig expectation of seeing them united 

as man and wife. Fergus had d younger brotli^» 

a fine nianly boy, whose dispositioti, tfadiigH less 

quiet and meek, was stiR shaded by a tducA of 

his elder brotlier^s melanch6ly ietnp&rktn^l 

Fergus was dear to him; so also was ESreleen; 

but he felt for them as a relaitive who considered 

thecii both" as ae'stined for eitcli bther's hlippibess- 
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T(ie^ bpj and^ gif ji^ wejre in trutl| equally bfeloved 
bjr tbeii; respective ffunilies; nor was this all;— ^ 
their beauty p^d. their innocence occasioned their 
fnends to Ipok on tliem .with pride as well as af- 



, Tli^ is noting within the whole compass of 
ezistence» within the whole circle of human en* 
joyment^ equal to the intense charm of love that 
awakens the heart to its owif susceptibilities^ be- 
fore the fuhiess of manhood darkens^ by its strong- 
er passions, the purity of sipaple affection. There 
is in first love an ideality which epgagps the high- 
er faculties of the imagination, and keeps the ob- 
ject of ..our ai&ction far above the r^ach of our 
lower thoughts. Subsequent attachments may be 
stronger, but it is on first love only that the soul 
can look back with complacency and delight It 
alpne is pure; none of the baser motives are cpn- 
nected with it« The heart catches the sentiment 
from the unstained image of early fancy, and the 
picture it receives^ having been adorned with 
graces which reality cannot boast,,is retained by 
the imaigination which created it, long after the 
powers of the heart have ceased to possess the 
sense of fee}ing. 

Fergus and Eveleen were a proof of this. To 
say when the first light of early love broke upon 
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them, would be difficuft. We do not think Aey 
knew it themselves^ Like the dawn of morning, it 
stole on them by degrees. They had loved each 
other from their childhood, but as they grew up 
into youth, a singular binding of strange and de- 
lightful emotions filled their hearts with an intense 
happiness. A charm descended upon thein; the 
consciousness that a new feeling— almost ^ new 
sense— bad been superadded to their faculties, was 
experienced by each. Trom henceforth a joyful 
sense of existence pressed upon them with greater 
power. They awoke to life; they began to think, 
and the exercise of thought was one of etijoynient 
Their relation to each other, however, was imme- 
diately changed. They looked back upon their 
innocent familiarity with wonder. ' They became 
timid, bashful, and constrained in their deport- 
ment ; and although they felt perfectly conscious 
that each understood the situation of the 'other's 
affections, yet neither ventured to touch upon 
what they felt. - . 

Both had now left School and began to perform 
their allotted duties in the necessary labours of 
iiumble life. No duty, however, was then looked 
upon as irksome. Life to them was like the beau- 
^1 conception of a pleasant dream. Fancy kept 
beforethem the constant iinage,fromwhosebeauty 



the tean drttukin its untaiiited plet8ure9< When 
separated, an unaccountable senile of* vague priva* 
tioa tdd their hearts that sometfaibg was wanting^ 
^hen Uiej met, the rapid pulse, the tremulous 
^cer a!iid blushing countenance told a tale whioh 
'i^e tongue refused to utter. The very Appearance 
of Eveleen,.even at a distance, was a source of 
d^ght to Fergus; and a favourable expressibd 
concerning him in her presence was sui^ to send 
the blush over her face and hoSom* This is pro- 
bably the most delicious period in the history of 
the human heart* There was sufficient confidence 
in each to keep alive, in all its vigour, the hope of 
mitoal passio!n; but as neither had absolutely 
avowed what was felt^ there existed also that slight 
degree of doubt which trembled like a light breeze 
over the current of their love* Perfect confidence 
is, perhaps, after all^ less capable of producing 
tenderness than a state in which it is checked 
by the shadow of apprehension* At all events 
both had occasionally their fears, for love delights 
in creating its own difficulties. Fergus some« 
times imagined that because she neglected to 
come to the bleach-green for her linen in the even- 
ing) he was less dear to her; and she thought that if 
he absented himself from her father^s house for a 
single day, the cause of it must have been con- 



^ 
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I with a diminutUMi of Mb aflectioB. And 
bey had not breathed a syllable of lovel 
however, mattered little to them. Wbeo 
IS touched. ber hand, he thrilled; and when 
oined in the dance, they wanted no inter- 
to lell them that their hearts burned with a 
n which could not be expreased. 
gus had now arrived at-the age of seventeen, 
veleen was a year yonn^. Up to this pe- 
ley had never been two days separated. The 
however, of his father's farm had just ex- 
and the family deemed it iheir advantage 
lOVe to a more productive one, at a distance 
ut two miles from Derrygola. It is dif- 

judge aright of calamity, where circmn- 
i, trivial in themselves, may be exaggerated 
inished by our interests, onr feelings, or our 
ces. This removal was to our lovers a mis- 
: of no common magnitude. EVeteen could 
V expect to see Fergus every day, as usual; 

1 Fergus herfather's house at hand in which 
d his evenings. The well was not before 
■r the river, where morning and evening he 
. see her; every object, too, which her 
;e in their more serious moments, as well as 

early amusements, had made dear to him, 
lent. 
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The day at length came, on Mrhicli FergM^ fk- 
wiily were to tea ve Derrygola- fqr even Every 
thing bed been packed up and sent' away^ The 
O'Reillys had takenMeaive of alt their neighbours; 
between (he men there was shaking of hands, and 
between the • women, tears,^ The last' family to 
whonn they bade farewell, was that of Eveleen. 
They went over, when the cars that bore their 
furniture had been seot^ away, and with ' much 
honest ie^it^g took leave of their old- friends. The 
ceremony was brief; and, after having received the 
blessings of the M^Mahonsiy they de.parted towards 
their new^hat)itation. 

Eveleen felt her spirits sink within her as they 
left the door; alt the O'ReiHys, it is true, bad, 
with a single exception, paid their farewell vi- 
sit : but that exception smote her to the heart. 
Fergus fiad not come to bid her a single adieu. 
She felt as if something were wrong; as if a dis- 
aster hung over her. In vain she tried to rally; 
a sense of wonder and eottfusionlay upon her 
thoughts; when asked a question) she heard it not, 
or recovering herself- too Iate» gave a wrong an- 
swer. It v^B now that 'the, l^vei she bore Fergus 
appeared to b^ in all its sti^ength; she felt that 
«he must either be happy with him, or misdrabte 
y^Jthout him; her heart told her there was no al* 
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iinttlive. She would hftv^ wept, but what she 
fluffered was apfur^iaiisioii and alariii, rather than 
aorrow. It waa the first shock which the affection 
of so lender a brea?t had receivedj i^nd althoi^h 
sligl^ in itself, yet to her, whose life hadiiot been 
crossed by a single cloud, it was actually an af- 
flictiont 

Fergus had all this time avoided the leave- 
takii^ of the two families, from that shrinking de- 
licacy which, particularly in the young and bash- 
ful, prevents the lover from divulging what he 
feels before any other eyes than those which spar- 
kle in his waking and sleeping dreams. When 
4ie ;sa«r hiir Ffflation^ passing finally out of the vil- 
lage, he bent his c^ps to the hou^e of her who 
was now a thousand times more dear to him than 
ever. On approaching the door he hesitated, and 
ior some time hvmg ba(;k> as. if he bad been about 
io cpmrnit an imppoper action. After conside- 
^a|i?}e efiort he at length entered* and found the fa- 
<nily all around the hearth> es^ept her whom be 
was most anxioqs to sect 

i^veleen had retired to another room, for she 
found A melancholy pleasure in solitude) and, at 
that particular opitts, she was incapable, from 
^.disltres^ she felt, of bearing a part iq t|i$ 
genfifral oQnversation of the famUyi 
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The moment she hearii hU voice, a i-ush of joy 

passed into her heart; its pulsation then stopped 

for a moment, and she feared that she was about 

'f 
to swoon; but the current of her blood rushed 

, ' • # 

onward again with cini^raual rapidity,' and she 
thought the little tAianl o\ her bosom would 
burst with delight. Fergus had taken a seat when 
Eveleen entered the kitchen. Neither spoke, nor 
did he appear to notice her; but his absence of 
mind, and the inappropriate answers he returned 
to those wtio addressed him, were evident to all. 
Eveleen's family, who knew^ as well as either 
Fergus or herself, the e^ttent of their afrection, 
smiled significantly at each other, but made no 
fertheir observation on the lovers. Their young 
hearts were full, even to overflowing; fojp although 
they spoke not, as we have said, yet the open artT 
less glance, suddenly withdrawn, revealed their 
mutual tenderness with greater truth than if the 
tongue had tdd it The tongue may, and too 
often does, betray; but no art on the subject of 

love, can ever school the eye into treachery. 

• . , * • ' • » ■ 

When Fergus had sat for some time, h^ at last 
rose to depart; his words were few and hurried, 
as he shook hands with, and bade farewell to his 
old friends and companions. In fact, he feared 
to trust his voice, for a sense of suffocation al« 

13* 



nuMt atifled the few sentences ho uttered. On ap. 
proaching Eveleen, he hesitated a moment, and 
attempted to articulate something, but found that 
>a\A not, without betraying that which, ia his 
icity, he considered a profound secret. Eve- 
herself sat in confusiqp equal to hb; the 
es swept over her oouoteoance loo plainly 
> concealed, hut in the intervals between 
, her oon^lexioo betrayed the hue of ashes. 
jr mother, who approved of thwr attachment, 
fdt for their embRrrassment, and resolved to 
re hkn. 

Bveleen," swd siie, " you and Nancy had 
ler see Fergus to the river; convoy him for 
t luck, and maiy the Messing of God go with 

his was a manifest relief to both. The two 
rs prepared to accompany him; Nancy in a 

unembarrassed manner, but Evrieen in si- 
Q and confusion. 

God help thwr innocent hearts!*' exclaimed 
mother, when they had gone out, *' for iano- 

they are, to dunk that nobody knows of their 

for one another, but themselves, and it so 
1 that a child might see it. If ever a mar- 
e was made in heaven, theirs was; and if ever 

two innocent young crathurs wor happy to- 



gether, surely tbey will. May the I^o^d shower 
down bis blessing apon them both, poor things; 
Och I aflher all, it's hard to tell what misfortoiie 
there may be before them ; may the Lord keep it 
far from them this night and for ever I'* 

As Fergus apd i^ twa sisters proceeded .to* 
wards the rjver, there was hardly a word spoken 
by any of the party. Tfae sister felt her p^eseqce 
a restraint iqpon thenp; and with that readiness of 
wit for which the sex is remarkable, she stooped 
down ^* to take put a pebble, bad end to it! that 
had got into her shoe^ and was play in' the diokins 
wid her heel, so it was." - 

Fergus and Eveleen advanced a few perches 
before ^r, till they found themselves at the ford 
of the river, across which bad been placed a series 
of stone steps, for the accommodation of foot pas« 
sengers. 

They then stood, and as the season was sum* 
mer, and the moon bright, each could plainly 
perceive the confusion and embarrassment of the 
other. 

At length Fei^us caught her trembling hand, 
and found it was not withdrawn. Slight as this 
little incident was, it deepened his agitation ex« 
ceedingly. 

** Eveleen," said he, and as he spoke the irepi- 
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dslion of fck roice betrayed tbe strength of hta 
feeling, «* are you serry that \ve are lavinP Derry- 
golaf 

There was a meaning in Mfif tone and manner 
that could net he misunderstood. 

Eveleen trtmbled more aad more; her hand 
was still in his, and he felC her tremors: 

He waited a moment for her reply; but on find- 
ing that she gave norfe, he looked into her face, 
and perceived that she was in tears, 

« Eveleen," said he, « you are sorry !'* * 

« I would rather,** said she, ** that you had still 
staid in Derrygola. You know tee wor always- 
together, Fergus, and now—*' 

A deep blush overspread her ftice, but she add- 
ed nothing more. 

^ Eveieeti,*' said Fergus, ** why do you tremble 
«o much V* 

*«I don't know," she artlessly replied; I found 
sorrow upon me for this week past." 

"So did I," returned Fei'gus, f*and I Would 
almost as soon go into my grave as leave Derry- 
gola. Let me go where I will, Eveleen, my heart 
is here," and he placed his hand upon hers as he 
spoke. ^' Blessed saints ! Eveleeft, how yours is 
beatin^r I" 
' Eveleen, however, was silent. ' 
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^* Ereleen/' he added, <^ I most-^^sk you-^one 
question before I go*^and, if you answer it favour- 
ably, I*li be happy, Happy ! ob» Eveleea, that's 
but a poor word for what Til feel, if you answer 
it as I vririi, Eveleen, do you love me f Sp^k 
the truth." 

" I thought — I tbought-^Ferguiif you knew I 
loved you. I do#" 

She uttered these words in a low whisper, 
blushing deeply, and still trembling excessively 
as she sp<Ae. 

Fergus had heard enough; he dasped her in 
his arms, and, for the first time in his life, he TBp-^ 
ttirqusly kissed her Up&, > ^ 

Fergus, dear/* she murmured, as with a gende 
eflbrt she withdrew herself, **iet me home. You 
know enough now. We^l both be happy, whether 
we're with one another or not. Good night. 
Don't forget Eveleen, «s 1, 1>^ore God, wonH for^ 
get you." : 

She immediately r^toYned towards her sist^, 
whom she found hammering, with a ronnd stone, 

• 

at the heel of her shoe, and exclaiming with sig- 
nifica^t good humour, ^ why, thin, faiXf \t wasn't 
a stone at all, but a thief of a naiU thai was takin' 
freedoms W|d this ^a|tp heel of my own. IWi/ 



i 
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not be angry wid it, Eveleen V* she inquired with 
much glee* 

Eveleeo's mind^ howerer, was in a 61ate of de- 
light too tumiJtuous to permit her to fM an ii^- 
resf in any subjeot but that which then occiq)ied 
her thoughts. 

"Nancy, dear, let me alorie," she replied, and, 
without noticing the harmless Witer of her sister, 
she walked home at a quick >pace, and without 
joining the family^ went itnmediately to bed- 
though, as our readers may be asaufed, not to 
ideep. Sle^, indeed^ pressed lightly on her eye- 
lids that night; and whnnslumher at length over- 
•came her so far as to induce something likerepose, 
it was only by starts. £veF and anon she awoke 
suddenly, and her last i&tervieW with Fergus 
flooded her spirit with delights .He >wa8 again 
before her, again she hoKrd = bis yoioe, again she 
whispered the aekncfwledgmeot'of her love for 
him, and again sleep gently stole away her facul- 
Uas, awi. mingled her wakitig vjsiods 90 fitly with 
her dnsaaia, that sjip kmvr not the line which 
divided iiipm* 

FdFgua^ at a ifsipvi pace,, aoughtthe new farm. 
His miadi hi^ fe^gy and eren his yerydreamif 
were but transoripts of thpi» wfaich ^^e hav^ de- 



sciibod : a9 '0xperij9ficed . by GvQieenf It would 
be ^fficul£ to fiod two yodngbfiiogsrisio^ perfectly 
happy* They bad) oeitber; oaro nor anxiety to 
check the sin^t^ity iof their enjoyments^ Life^ 
to them^ bad no dark . side i their love no shadow; 
all was serene, and sweety a^d innocent. 

It is a comfort^ and it lihows the benevolent 
Imnd with which Gbd distributes his gifts, to re- 
flect that the great, one^ of tb^ garth cannot mpno- 
poliaie thosel . erijoyrnents, which iow from the 
sources of feeling in a virtuous heart. Whatever 
weakbi and fashion, and luxury c^n give th^n, 
they may {Possess; but it is c^tain,. that hearts 
uncorriqpted by wealth,, or. fashion, or luxury, in 
ten thousand instances, have within thei^a^elyes 
a treasnra that blesses their humble condition 
with a purer and moco/exalted happiness than the 
rich^it gifts of fortune can, of tfaomselvesj, bestow . 
on the great; Happiness is not the result of 
place, or rank, or condition, if the heart be right. 
It caandt come .from extemal circumstances^^it 
must, if it coineat aU»/pTOceed from correct prin- 
ciple and ptire feeling.! 

Nothing, in truth, could advsmce more delight- 
fully than the loves of Forgus^and Eveleen. It 
is scarcely necessary to say^ that Fei^us spent: 
most of his time at Derrygola. Thdr afiections 
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were now avowed, their tnatad firiends vatisfied, 
Iheir hearts M of truth and coafidence in 
h other. Fergus was to exert his indiMry, 
h a view of having something with which to 
in the worid, and EveleMi was to work late 
[ early, in order to create a tittle dower for 
■elf. This nmi^e theory was immediately put 
tractice by both, and as their relaticHis on each 
t had been candidly made acqaainted widi it, 
y kindly bestowed on them little gifts, bdh in 
HJs and money. 

Two years thus pMsed, Uke a pleasant dream to 
gus and Evele^i. Every day rendered them 
1 dearer to each other, and brought oat some 
re amiable trait in their characters. So pecu- 
ly sweet and inofenstve was the disposition of 
b, that it was never known they had an enemy. 
id and modest, they won all hearts, and made 
ir names a proverb for industry and ^ec- 

^rgns was now twenty-one, and Eveleen 
snty. In perswiai appearance they excelled 
young men and maidens of the parish, 
mucb^ as they did in virtue and good- 
3. Each had now gathered a little stock in 
litupe and money which, vrfien joined with 
at their friends were wtUinf* to afford tbemi 
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was eqiial to their moderate wishes. Having, 
thcBefore, dutifully asked the consent of their 
parents, and obtained it* they were married with 
the blessings and good wishes, of all who knew 
them. 

How ddigjhtful is the memory of humble yir- 
t«^!— -we look back this moment into, the dim- 
ness of -by-goae years, and imagine that we see 
ti^s meek and innocent pair passing through f the 
cool secjuestered ya0 of life," shrouded in the 
charm of truth and moral beauty. They now 
sleep in the same grave — ^for as the old poet well 
sings-=^ . 

' <* All heads must come 
T6 the cold tomb; 
Otily the ACtioos df the jtif t 
. ' \ . .Smell a«reet and blooaom in the dusf 

Never was the exquisite beauty of the closing 
th(M]ght» in these fine moral lines of Shirley, more 
touchingly verijfied than in the life and death of 
thl3 humble ccmple. The recollection of them is 
like a fragrance, and comes vepoa the mind with 
that melaiicholy tenderness jn^hich is always stirred 
within us when we turn our contemplations on the 
memory of the. just. 

Fergus^ immediately after their marriage^ took 
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a small farm of a few acres, which he cultivated 
with industry and vigour* Eveleen and he were 
as happy as they deserved to be: cheerfulness 
was at their hearth; peace attended them, and 
contentment shed its quiet blessing upon their 
spirits. In saying this we have said as much as 
the. "noiseless tenor" <5f their lives will pejmit us; 
their existence was too peaceful to afford materiel 
for incident of such a nature as to cause much 
excitement . ' 

In this manner they had lived*"together for 
eight years; three children blessed their union, 
and Eveleen, at the time now alluded to, was 
within afew days of her fourth confinement. She 
had been, for about a month preyious, iii a state 
of mind rather depressed. It was the depression, 
however, of a contented heart; she was graver 
than usual, but complacent and cheerful in spite 
<rf low spirits. Her smile was never wantmg to 
her hud)and and children ; strangers alone ob- 
served that she appeared to 4roop. 

One da3% about the period i^ question, Fergqs, 
as usualt came in at forenoon to his dinnef% On 
turning the corner of his own house, beside which 
was the village well, he met a young wonaan, the 
daughter of a neighbour, coming to fill her pitch- 
er. The girl, as was natural, inquired after Eve- 
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leen's health; and Fergus told her, in a jocular 
rnMoer, that if she fdt any anxiety oa the sub- 
ject, she. might at: lea«t step-in and see Eveleen 
herself. ,Tiiei, ^irl immediately left her pkcher 
beside the well, and entered the house along with 
Fergus, whom she bantered in that good-humoured 
way peculiar to rustic wit and merriment. • 'When 
due inquiries had been made after Eveleen's 
health by Peggy Dogherty, (for such was her 
name,) Fergus, in order to cheer the declining 
spirits of his wife, related some jest or other, of 
which Peggy was the subject. Peggy, in return, 
replied with her usu^l briskness, and was pressing 
Fergus rather suctjessfully, when he observed — 

" Don*t be so hard upon me, Peggy, you know 
you're to be my second wife., Eveleen here says 
she's goin' to lave me a jolly widower." 

^*Me your^ second wifel" replied Peggy; 
"muaha,-bad. scran to your assurance, but 
there's upsettin*! Why, you oid* 3hrifnmindkoo, 
I wouldn't marry you if there wasn't another man 
in Ireland i so take that for your, imperance." 

" Throth, Pll have you yet, agra, for all so 
saucy as you are,'' said Fergus. 

V Well, we'll see," returned Peggy.. " Ejreleen, 
why don't you bate this man of yours, and not 
let him be coaxin' the girls, an' his sleeve burnt ?" 
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Eveleen had been sitting afnong ber children, 
for whom she wa» in the act of making up Uttle 
dresses, when this bantering look place ; but on 
hearipg the purpc^ of their conversation, ^he did 
not Mnile as usoal: on the contrary, she looked 
upon the chUdren and her husband sorrowfullj^, 
and burst into tears.. Fergus was immediately at 
her side. 

** Dear Eveleen, what ails you V 

" Fergus, sit down," she replied ; " and do you, 
Peggy Dogherty , sit down too, and listen to what 

I am going to say." 

Peggy's mirth was instantly checked, and, with 
an abashed countenance, she approached Eveleen. 

"Why, now, Eveleen,'- she said, "sure you 
wouldn't he offinded at our joking* The sorra 
cut the tongue out o' myself, if I have vexed you."' 

Fergus shook his head ; *' It's not that, Peggy, 
he replied, "it's not that, at ^U I know my 
own Eveleen too well to think she'd be displeased 
at a mere joke." 

" You do, Fergus, darling," repUed his wife, 
'' know me too well for that. I am not offended 
at any thing either of you said ; but listen : I feel 
that my time in life is finished, and that before 
another week passes Pll be in my grave. The 
thought's upon me for the last two months, and 
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although I stroK, and still strive to banis' 
it overcomes me more and more, Whei 
she added, whilst the tears fell fast from h 
"my poor Fergus will miss me; bo w 
dairiings," and she pressed a child in eaci 
she spoke, " I know they will. Now, Peg 
me, and don't forget my words. When I 
marry. Fei^us — and it's my wish that Fei 
marry you. He'll want some one to 1 
family, and I don't know any girl that I'd 
have over my poor orphans. If- you co 
the place, Peggy, remember their mother 
kmd to them." ■ 

Before she had concluded, Fergus was 
at the simple contemplation of an event 
mitous; he tenderly pressed her hand, 
claimed— • 

" May God, of his mercy, forbid, ] 
darling, that you should be taken away : 
and our little ones. It's these low spin 
that has overcome you. Bouse yourae 
an' don't let such thoughtsinto your heac 
" I ean't help it, Fergus, dear; but I 
(o keep them away since you wish it. I 
not happen, we'll be more thankful to Oc 
if does, let you and Peggy remember m; 
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She'H never get a better hasband — she'll never 
get so good/' 

Fergus and Pe^y both attempted to rally her 
sfMrits, and in some degree they succeeded. 
Fergus sat down to dinner, but his appetite was 
gone; and Peggy Dogherty, after making Eve- 
<Ieen smile faintly, despite of her sorrow, went 
home with her pitcher of water* 

On the third day following, Eveleen found her- 
self ill. With*an anxiety deepened by the mourn* 
fvl prophecy of his wife, Fergus proceeded to 
bring the aid necessary on such, occasions, and to 
despatch messengers to his family and hers. 

The soli^nn confidence in the truth of h^r own 
presentiment which Eveleen expressed, had also 
extended its influent to Fergus. He felt none 
of the joy which lurkfi in a father's and husband's 
hearty when another link is about to be added to 
the living chain which binds him to the object of 
his youthful love, and the mother of his* chikiren. 
He strove to account for his heaviness of heart 
by a belief in his having cau^t tfie despondency 
from his wife, and, perhaps, he accounted for it 
rightly ; but allowing for the contagious effects of 
an impression so mekncholy, on a mind that al- 
ways sympathized tenderly with that which felt 
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it, still there was a darfcnesB over his thoughts ao 
deep and palpable that all his anticipations were 
- full of death. Theidea of basing hii beloved wife 

brooded over his heart, and ccossfsd ht^ ■ • — 

tioD perpetually; so strongly did it gi 
that he felt it first with fear and dread, 
mately, with an agoniziog sense of re^li 
When Eveleen's friends bad been a 
and the usaal aid procured, Fergus s 
neighbour until the result of her co 
should be known. The distance of hi 
house from his own was but trifling-^ye 
not rest a moment without going to the 
watching for the a^^araoce of a messi 
In vain bis friend atUijnpted to sustai 
courage bifti; Fergus was distressed bi 
power of sympathy. Ho could with 
enter into conversatioB; and on one or I 
sioofi his 'grief utterly overcame him. 
bitterly for some time, recounted the va 
tues of his wife, and. appealed to those f 
whether, the loss of such a womau. even 
nation, were not calculated to wring her 
toart. 

" It's very strange," said he, " but . 
liier more thiR mi««W) as the fair girl i 
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who used to cry when I cried, and divide her bread 
with me ; 1 think of her more as the girl that I 
used to string the iHowers for, and put them on 
the links of her golden hair, than as my present 
wife. I don*t know why my heart goes back to 
the early times, but I find it Won't stay away from 
them." 

He had scarcely concluded these words, when 
a hasty knock came to the door, and the round 
face of his wife's cousin peeped in at the door. 
" Is Fergus here?" said the girl. 
"For God's sake, what news, Mary?" he in- 
quired, with a palpitating heart. 
" Come home, and kiss your son," replied Mary. 
' " All's right. Eveleen and the young man's both 
doin' bravely, glory be to God !" 

" Amen !" exclaimed Fergus, fervently," blessed 
be his holy name for this news I Come, Mary — 
come, good girl, and may the grace of heaven 
guard you for being the bearer to me of good 
luck and good tidings," *- - .r^'' 

He then proceeded home, and focfed, to his 
inexpressible delight, that Eveleen and his son 
both promised to do well. His joy was profound, 
though not intemperately expressed. The sha- 
dows, which had gathered Iftfettdrm-clouds up<in 
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his mindy were instantly dispelled; calmness, and 
peace, and confidence, returned to him, and his 
happiness was complete. 

All Eveleen's friends, who had been made aa- 
quainted with her japprehenBions, now looked back 
upon them as the vain fears of a woman whose 
mind had been weakened by a delicate state of 
health, and the morbid tone of feeling sometimes 
peculiar to females in her condition.. The second 
day, however, after her confinement, found her 
strength diminished. She also became more fe- 
verish, was occasionally incoherent, and request^ 
ed, in what was considered to be a calm interval, 
to be removed to another bad. Unhappily this 
wish was complied with; another bed was made 
for her, to which she walked, with only the as- 
sistance of her nurse. After lying down, she de- 
sired the child to be brought to her, and expressed 
a hope of being dble to get a little sleejj. The 
nurse settled her and the child in bedj and saw 
her close her eyes, as if coorting repose, 

. It was now near evening, and Fergus returned 
from his daily labour. On entering, he inquired 
tenderly and anxiously after his wife, and was 
told by the nurse that she had got ** a brave long 

sleep," 
"Blessed be God for that!" replied the af- 
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fectioDate husbancL **l was a goo<i deal dis- 
tressed to-day about her; but, thank God, there's 
nothkig aquil to a good sleep for bringing her 
on/' 

In a few minutes after this the child began to 
cry, and the nurse, taking a candle^ for it was now 
dusky went to remove the babc^ lest its cries raight 
break the slumbers of its mother. Fergus was 
desired to hold the candle for her whilst she did 
it, and both entered the room in whicji she lay. 

"Don't disturb her," said Fergus; " she's in a 
deep sleep. Poor'Eveleen, she never was a loud 
breather." 

The nurse, in taking the child from her bosomi 
was obliged gently to raise her arm; and as she 
did it, the utter lifelessness with which it dropped 
on the bed-clothes startled her. She turned her 
ej'es fearfully on Fergus, but he was contemplating 
the child at that moment, and^did not notice it. 
The woman then put her hand upon Eveleen's 
heart, and found that it was still: she felt her 
pulse, but there was no throbbing there. 

" Fergus," said she, throwing herself helplessly 
on the bed, " Fergus, do you see the state she's 
in?" 

^*Wbat," said Fergus, catching, for the first 
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time, a dreadful apprehension of the truth. " God 
of Heaven! can this be sleep?'' 

He put his hand on his wife's faceyiind bringing 
the candle nearer, examined it more closely; he 
felt her heart, her pulse; put his ear to her 
mouth — but, alas, the spoiler had done his work 
in secret — she was dead. 

" Gone from me I Oh, Eveleen, are you gone 
for ever!" were the oaly words he uttered, or had 
time to utter. He gazed for a moment wildly 
about him, and fell iasensible on the floor. 

The cries of the nurse, and of the affrighted 
children, soon brought in the neighbours. The 
house became thronged^ the relations of Fergus 
and his departed wife received the melancholy 
tidings, and we may truly say that when they met 
ov^r the dead body of her in whom their hearts had 
been centred, their affliction was such as no 
description could portray. 

The sudden shock had paralyzed poor Fergus's 
faculties^ . His grief was- dead, and dull, and 
heavy. Indeed, such was the stupor which op- 
pressed' him, that it require^i on his part an exer- 
tion of mind to comprehend the extent of his loss, 
and the depth of 1 affliction. ^ 

Sometimes he forgot it altogether, smiled, and 
exclaimed—" Well, well, poor Eveleen I it's one 
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comfort that you never had an enemyi anil vrho 
can say as much for tbemselyes, Eveleen, (tear? 
but you won't lave me and my childhre, agra 
machree?" 

«*God pity him," observed his neighbours; 
« there is one other, that was dear to Eveleen's 
heart, and that never had an enemy no more than 
her— that is himself.'* 

Death, however, is stern in exacting the fulfil- 
ment of his mournful rites. Tte heart may cling 
to the dust of what it loves, but all must be torn 
from it; beauty, love, goodness, and purity, avail 
nothing against the inexorable claims of the grave. 
Fergus saw her laid in that sleep from 'which 
there is no awaking, until the voice of Him whose 
power created us shall restore his children to a 
life that will know no ending. 

The sudden stroke which the heart feds on the 
death of a member of the family, is by no means 
the severest. There is one moment of peculiar 
bitterness connected especially with the loss of 
a husband or a wife. This is not when the body 
is borne away from the scene of its past joys and 
'Sorrows*, nor when' it is lowered into the dust, 
and closed up for ever from the eyes that loved 
it; but this moment of intense bitterness was ex- 
perienced by Fergus, when, after the funeral, he 
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returned home to his lonely house, and looked 
upon the orphan children of her -whom he had 
loved from childhood, and whose affection shone 
like a clear, but mournful star, in the earliest 
dawn of his memory. When he saw her clothes, 
the traces of her industry, and her vacant place 
at the hearth, he thought his heart would have 
burst. The desolation of grief was then terrible 
indeed; for this is the monlent when it grapples 
with hearts, and sometimes inflicts, in the struggle, 
a wound thaW)leeds in secret, until the mourners 
follow those for whom they weep. 

Fergus, however, owed a duty to his children; 
and he also remembered the sdlemn injunctions of 
his wife. When about six months had passed, he 
recovered in some degree, his former composure ; 
still it was observed that the original tinge of 
melancholy which had always shaded down his 
character to quietness and peace, was now darker 
than before. The comfort of his children re- 
quired, in the mean time, that some female should 
manage his domestic concerns, and he knew of 
none to whom his heart felt less reluctance than 
the girl whose anticipated union with him had 
been. sanctioned by Eveleen. Accordingly, at the 
expiration of twelve months, he proposed for her; 
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the proposal was accepted, and she became his 
wife. 

Alas! now commeoces the history of his. sor- 
rows; DOW did his path in life begin to darken. 
For the first month or six weeks the conduct of 
this woman was such a$ to propnise happiness. 
Fergus, however, soon perceived that she was 
likely to become a bad wife, and a heartless step- 
mother to Eveleen's orphans. Ere half a year 
elapsed, she had completely thrown off the mask, 
and stood out a bitter unfeeling termagant upon 
whom remonstrance and every show of affection* 
were lost. Her marriage bed was unblessed, 
though she herself proved a multiplied and many- 
shaped curse to her. husband and his children. 

Fergus was a man too inoffensive and adverse 
to strife to subdue such an ungovernable tyrant, 
yet he had sufficient firmness to protect his chil- 
dren from her violence. In his presence she per- 
sisted not to correct them, for she knew by expe- 
rience that he would not sufibr it ; but in his ab- 
sence she beat them with a severity absolutely mer- 
ciless; and to such a state of terror had she brought 
the meek creatures, that they dared not conoplain 
of her cruelty even to their father. The neigh- 
bours were often compelled to interfere, and from 
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them did Fergus much oftener receive the history 
of bis wife's brutality towards them, than he did 
from the children themselves. During a period of 
three years their sufferings were beyond belief 
She compelled them to undertake hardships al- 
together above their strength; she gave them 
scarcely food enough to support life; their cloth- 
ing was thin and bad, and their condition utterly 
deplorable. It was now that their father's love 
for the memory of their mother revived in all its 
power. Many a time has he brought them out 
with him of a Sunday evening in summer, and 
seated on a green knoll, with his little melancholy 
group about him, recounted to them the virtuBs of 
their mother. Touching and mournful was their 
communion; their hearts yearned to the dim 
image which they remembered of her, and they 
all, whilst listening to the history of her goodness, 
wept bitterly together. Fergus would then point 
out to them the scenes of their youthful life, for 
the spot where they sat commanded a full view of 
them all; and he would tell them of their early 
loves; on such a green they played together; in 
such a copse they had pulled nuts together, and 
in such a meadow had he crowned her with flowers. 
In this way did fhe poor man attempt to beguile 
the sorrows of faims6lf and of liis children. Life 
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had nothing in its present iot from which they could 
borrow even a melancholy pleasure; they there- 
fore were compelled to brood over the recollections 
of the past. Fergus' appearance was now sadly 
changed. Though a young man, carg had so 
much anticipated age, that he appeared far older 
than he was. His complexion had become pale 
and worn, his body thin and wasted ; and the 
neighbours, who knew the afflictions which he 
- bore so meekly, said to each other, "Fergus' 
heart is broke." 
Qne evening, in the beginning of the fourth 
' 1/, lie returned home and found his children 
^I'ovouslv ciisligured by marks of severe punish- 
menL lie dUeiiipted to reason with his wife, but 
he only drew down upon himself a torrent of inso- 
lent abuse, to which he had neither spirits nor incli- 
nation to reply. When bed time arrived, he himself 
undressed his orphans, and after kissing them, put 
them to bed, and blessed them earnestly. He was 
shocked at the cruelty they had on that occasion 
experienced, and he resolved to put away his wife in 
the course of the following day. He did not himself 
go to bed that night until later than usual, and when 
he did he found his wicked wife asleep. With a 
shudder of disgust he took his place beside her, and 
as he was wont, began to think of her whom he had 
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lost. Occasionally too he thought of his younger 
brother, whose marriage was soon to take place; 
but, as we have said, his beloved Eveleen was 
principally the subject of his reflections. Sleep, 
however, came not to him as usual. He thought 
too that he felt feverish and indisposed. Restless 
and pining under his sorrows, he lay awake until 
nearly half the night was spent, as he knew, by 
the rising of the moon that shone in, coldly and 
clearly, through the windows. At this moHient a 
singular impression became exceedingly strong 
upon him; he imagined that Eveleen's spirit was 
about to present itself to his waking sight. The 
thought, however, was accompanied by no fear : 
'On the contrary, a sense of gladness, a thousand 
times.more vivid than that which is produced by, 
the appearance of an absent friend in life, per- 
vaded his whole being. Actuated by the belief, 
he kept his eyes ^xed upon the room door and 
saw, whether real or imagionary 'matters not, the 
figure of his late wife enter the apartment. She 
proceeded across the room to the bed in which her 
orphans slept, stooped, and with her former ten- 
derness of manner, adjusted the bed-clothes about 
them, for they had fallen off, sighed deeply after 
covering them, and exclaimed^ in Irish, with her 
eyes turned towards him ; 
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« Gho wori dhe orth ma pasthia voghl" 
May God have compassion on you, my dear 

orphans! 
• Having uttered these words, she stooped again 

and kissed them. 

« Eveleen, life of my heart!" exclaimed Fergus, 
" won't you speak to him that is heart-broken, 
because you are not with him." 

She looked upon him with a smile of melan- 
choly affection, approached his bed, and said, in a 
calm solemn voice :— 

" Fergus dear, I am not angry with you- You 
are heart-broken ; but you will soon be with me.'* 
She then bent over hirn, kissed him, and walked 
towards the door. When about to pass out, she 
turned, and, after again kissing her sleeping or- 
phans, exclaimed— 

"Fergus dear, they have troubled me much; 
for death itself cannot take out of a mother's 
heart the love of her children." 

Having uttered these words, with a meek and 
sorrowful countenance, she disappeared. 

This occurrence decided Fergus on no longer 
permitting his wife to act the tyrant over them. 
The next morning he rose at day-break, and pro- 
ceeded first to Derrygola, and afterwairds to his 
father's house. To both families he related what 
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he consideried to be the supernatural appearance 
of Eveleen, disclosing, at the same time, the reso- 
lution he had made. The story soon spread, and 
was believed by all who heard it, as well as by 
Fergus himself, to be a real apparition — alas ! ii 
was only the dream of a broken heart. 

When Fergus returned home that day, he found 
his children sitting timidly, and in tears, about the 
embers of a dying fire. He brought them about 
him, and asked them the cause of their grief. The 
eldest told him that Peggy, the step-mother — they 
never called her by any other name — ^was sick, 
and that the two younger ones were crytng for 
food. 

" Well, darlings,'* said he, " there is a better 
tirtie before ypu, I hope; we must put down a fire 
and get you something to eat. You won't be long 
troubled with Peggy. She and I cannot live under 
the same roof— I have sufiered her to be cruel to 
yon too long, may God forgive me for it!*' 

He .then passed, with ^coldness and disgust on 
his brow, to the bed-side of his wife, and found 
her, as far as he could judge, oppressed with a 
heavy sickness. It is unnecessary, in this in- 
stance^ to conceal the truth. He did not abso* 
lutely idsh for her death, but the prospect of 
being ultimately freed from her tyranny, and of 
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seeing peace once more presiding at his hearth^ 
filled him with an involuntary satisfaction i^hich 
he could not checL Still she was his wife, and so 
far as his most strenuous exertions could go» they 
were devoted to the promotion of her recovery. 
A doctor was brought, and from him they learned 
that her complaint was a dangerous fever, which 
threatened to be fatal in its consequences. The 
doctor's opinion was, in tins case, correct; she 
became gradually worse, until the fourteenth day, 
when she was called to render an account of her 
remorseless and wicked life. 

There is something awful in passing into the 
house of death, and finding that it is not the 
house of morning. The 'associations connected 
with the unwept dead, jar coldly and revohingly 
on the heart When their remains, surrounded 
by those tender connexions that justify grief, and 
make it sacred^ bring no tear, we^ feel that the 
dark and indistinct images of * crime shroud them 
in mystery, which, although we seek not to pene- 
trate it, renders their memory unholy. ' 

In Fergus's house there was, on this occasion, 
no grief over the dead. His friends and neigh- 
bours had all respected A/m, and loved /Us or- 
phans; there wa!?, therefore, visible, eVenin their 
lQok^, a c^m subdued sense of ireiief, as if from 
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an affliction that had been at length removed. 
Even his wife's relations felt not sorrow but 
sharfte; they wept not for one whose hardness of 
heart, and oppression towards the helpless, they 
detested as much as the friends of either Fergus 
or Eveleen. Coldly, and without emotion, she 
was let down into the grave,'amid^he indifierence 
of a tearless burial, in the place of interment be- 
longing to her own family, for Fergus would not 
suffer her ashes to rest among his kindred clay— 
with Eveleen he resolved to sleep. 

Would that we could close our narrative here, 
but we cannot— for, alas I now comes the strug- 
gle of death with the just man, and the heart of 
the virtuous father must soon cease to beat. The 
fever had already taken one victim ; but disease 
knows no distinctions either of morality or rank. 
The high and the low, the good and the evil, are 
equally swept away from the earth by-its wide 
and indiscrimiuating wing. 

Fergus, in a few days, caught the fevcF which 
had been fatal to his second wife, and although 
every thing was done that care and medical skill 
could do to save him, yet all proved ineffectual. 
He, also, died on the fourteenth day ; and thus 
was his hearth and bis orphan children left utterly 
and fearfully desolate. His funeral, however, wa» 
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not tearless. Heartfelt and profound was the 
grief of all who saw him laid upon the bosom of 
his beloved Eveleen : ^* They were lovely in their 
lives, and in death they were not divided.*' 

But what, alas! is to become of their children 1 
Without father or mother, young, destitute, and 
almost broken-hearted, to whom are they to turn 
in a world so selfish and unfeeling as this isl 

Come forward, thou noble young man ! stand 
out proudly upon our canvass, Hartley O'Reilly, 
thou who didst sacrifice thy heart's dearest hope to 
the memory of thy beloved brother and his wife, 
to the care and comfort of their orphans ! The 
hand of the mighty wizard has given to immor- 
tality an humble woman for refusing to swear a 
lie — for performing a journey to London, in order 
to save a sister's life. There are thousands of 
every class and rank in every country under 
heaven who would do as much; but where is the 
young man, in the pride of youth and strength, 
already plighted to a fair girl, on whom his heart 
had been long fixed — ^who, with a heroism that 
ought never to be forgotten, could raise himself 
above his own passions, and, sacrificing his best 
hopes, devote his life to the task of becoming the 
support and protection of his brother's desolate 
children? 
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Bartley O'Reilly, on the day after Fergus' inter- 
ment, called his family about him, and thus, ad* 
dressed them:— 

*'I was," said be, "as you all know, on. the < 
point of being married to a girl that I love well^, 
when the death of Fergus' wife, and,, after that, 
his own, prevented me. What is to become of 
his four orphans, all young, and not able to do 
for themselves? -Must they leave their little farm, 
and be sent away to this one and that one, among 

! Eveleen's friends and us, where they tvill, may be, 
be treated, when our grief ceases, harsher than 
we think? My mind is made up. Fergus's and 
Eveleen^s orphans will never be scattered upon 

\ the world, while I have health and strength to 
work for them. Prom this day out I give up the 
world for their sakes. It will, I know, be a hard 
task to me to forget Elten Butler; but whatever I 
ntiay suffer myself, I promise, in the sight of God, 
Fergus dear, to become a father to them you 
have left behind you fatherless. I'll never marry. 

I This day I leave you all, to take my lot with the 
poor children. To-morrow I'll go to Ellen, and 
let her and her friends know my intention ; I don't 
think they can blame me — but even if they' do, 
there is no help for it. May God diesert me, if I 
ever desert my brother's orphan?!" 
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Homble life! how many beautiful and noble 
virtues spring up unnoticed and unknown in the 
midst of thee ! What rank of society could pro- 
duce an instance of loftier self-denial, for a more 
touching purpose, than this self-devotion of Bart- 
ley O'ReiUy t 

' The next morning, according as he had said, 
with a heart composed, yet sensible of what it 
suffered in the sacrifice, he left his father's house 
to disclose his determination to the girl he loved 
and to her relations* When about to leave the 
family hearth, moved by a purpose so pious and 
exalted, he stood a moment and looked upon the 
tearful faces which surrounded him. The noble 
boy's features worked strongly, but a sense of 
the sacred duty he had undertaken supported him 
for the struggle. 

" I know," said he, " what I am doin' ; but 1 
know, too, that Fergus would do as mugh by me 
an' mine if our states were changed. In the name 
of Gpd I bid you all farewell; don't he sorry af- 
ter me ; you know I'll be always near you. Every 
Sunday, please God, I an' the lonely creatures 
will come to see you. God for ever bless you.— 
Farewell, father— k^s me, mother ;— but, another 
dear, there's a parting before me that'll be worse, 
far worse than parting even with you — ay, one 
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that will go near to break m)r* heart. HoT^ver, 
I know Ellen, an^ if Tin not desaved in her, she'll 
be steadfast to the thin^that is right, whatever 
she may suflfer by it. Fm goin' to se6 her and 
her friends-^from that PU go an' be a father 

to " here his voice faltered-^nmy, he sobbed 

aloud-*-*' ru go an' be a father to the fatherless 
cratures that haven't a hand on this earth but 
mine to protect and support them*"" 

Having uttered these words and hastily pulled 
his hat over his . brows, he departed/ amidst the 
tears and Uessings of bis family.' 

The farm-house of Sfaawff Butler hfy almost in 
a direct linebetween Bartley's father's and his late 
brother's. It was one of those serene and tran- 
quil spots to which a man who b'ec^omes sick of 
hliman viilany, would wish to retire and forget the 
guilty crowds and heartless tumults of life. The 
house was plain, neat and comfortable. Before 
the door stretched a small green, in the middle of 
which was at clear spring^well, overshadowed by a 
single spreading hawthorn. A little below this, a 
sweep of meadows spread out, divided by a clear 
streitm, on whose banks, 'during the calm evenings 
of summer, many a harmless pastime took place. 
Behind the house, at about the distance of half a 
mile, lay a small but beautiful lake; and before it, 
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gradqaUy from th# meadowtv the g^ben and 
ftrtik partoros of F ■ mo. From the door eoidd 
Ibe seen the end of '« PUil|K>tni Gtm/' wiilcfa^ wdi 
weeded anddeep^ swept it)und tiU it melted away 
into file meadowa/ pouring at the same time a 
triimtarj stream into the. larger river that ran 
throoghthem* Behind all stood a range of peaked 
m^untainsi which/ as the farjta lay faeing tbo east, 
formed a semicircle around the landscape whieb 
they bounded. 

About the hour of twelve o^clock, Bartley^rS'^ 
solved, but sorro^fid, reached the larm-stead of 
Shawn Butler. A bend in the road hroutgbt him 
Within a few perches of the house, ere he saw it i 
aad as it was milking time, the sweet voice of 
£Ueil Butler fdl upon his ear and h^rt as she 
sang the old Irish air of Staghan Varragha* A 
turnstile opened from the road ioto a paddock 
adjoining the bouse, in one comer of wbich the 
cattle that they milki^ were gathered together. 

Bartley had not arrived thus far without having 
experienced in all its power that bhghting of the 
heait which arose from a consciousness that the 
object on which its final cast for hairiness had 
been set, was lost to hinit for ever. Hie stro^Ie 
in his spirit was indeed as painful as it Was sin* 
gular, and altogether unusual in those combina- 
tions of human feeling, which weav^ our iadivi' 
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dualioteresU ioto those of societ/ u^ geoeraL * In 
hia case itwasJov.^as a s^DtiEoeptal passion agaiD«l 
natural ajSf^ctjop; apd rarelyi indeed, do thosiB 
co|it|zigenciea.of life present themselves iq which 
the pasfiion aod the aflSbction ar/^ arrayed against 
each, pther. 

Imaginatioii on the one hand, drew in colours 

tl^ most viyid, all those beautiful traits of love 

and fuiet happiness which shed so hJessed a charn^ 

jover bumble Ufe« In the foreground of the pic^ 

ture stood £I)en, in the calm iserenity of a wife 

aQ^ aiother, surrounded by their children« moving, 

like Fergus' Eydeen^ tluroijigb t}afi b.^ppj cphei^a 

of those duties that .ai:e made sweet to the heart 

by iijie fulness of afieetion. He kqe w Ellen's valuet, 

her modesty, her virtue, apd what was most trying 

of aH, i\er attachment to Mmself. Nay, more, he 

knew that the wedding day had been appointed, 

and that their marriage would have taken place^ 

were it not for the mi^lancholy death of his bro* 

ther aad his cruel wifq. Ellen already looked 

upon him as her husband, aicid so did her family; 

yet now was he ^ his way to blight her bofeu 

md crush her affections^ ^e then thought of the 

pow^r with, which his heart, fresh and unwasted, 

loved the fair girl wh9 had sfelected him fis the 

man with whom sb/^ prefQrred to pass through life; 
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he remembered aH the acknowledgcn^nts of at- 
tachment and tendeniess that bad passed between 
them; and when, in addition to this, he looked into 
the future, and saw himsdf like a barren tree, his 
spirit sank, from an apprehension that he had un- 
dertaken a tasE, which he feared was beyon4 his 
strength. On the other hand, domestic affection, 
holy and strong, like a good spirit, came to his 
aid. He remembered his brother whose head 
lay low — ^his £\releen meek and affectionate, both 
taken away by the mysterious hand of God, from 
the children whom they loved. But their or- 
phans ! the little helpless brood, left without one 
single individual on whom they could depend, and 
iu such a world as this! — ^he pictured them con- 
verging about their hearth, in sorrow and in tears, 
the eldest herself a child, attempting to act the 
mother to the rest — he fancied he saw them as 
the shades of evening fell, getting pale with dread 
—he saw them asleep in the depdi of night, with 
none to tend their wants or their sicknesses-^who 
was to feed — who was to clothe them ? The pic- 
ture altogether overcame him; his heart mieilted at 
their sorrows, and he repeated to himself once 
more — ^'*No--I vrill never forsake them — ^ari* may 
God desert me, when I desert niy brother's or- 
phans!" Strong in this determination, he ap- 
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pro^ohed Elleo- %ni her mother^ as tfa^y milked 
their cows ia the comer of the little paddock. 

Warm and afiecUonate was the greeting he re? 
ceived from the whole family, especially from tb|9 . 
artless and simple-heatted £I}en. The composure 
of hi^ manner^ which was sorrqwjulf did pot siuv 
pris^ theov Tij^y Jcaew that grief after sueb a 
brother as Fergus, w^s not likely to pass away 
soon. Shawn Butler, when Bartley arrived, bad 
been sent for, and in ^ few minutes he camepifron^ 
the field, together witt^ his t^o sons. When they 
were all assembled, Bartleyi^ i| ^ simple l^ut ear? 
nest manner, addressed thepi a.s fonows:-? 

^f I thiijk it right to bring you all together, that 
you may bear what I havje to say; ^n4^he^ yoq 
hear it, youM} be ai^ to feel that it'^ a h^rd, har4 
trial to me. Dop't think that the he^rt-hroken 
look you see in my faoe is owin^^ entirely ip the 
death of poor Fergus. No: it's owing to an 
tatentioQ Vve made (o give up jfoy owo hopes an^ 
happiness in this w^rid, that | n^^y l^ a fa:ther 
an' a friend to my brother's pi^i^ans* What's to 
become of them if I, or some onp, doesn't save the 
poor young helpless cratures fropi destriictiof^iand 
poverty, and the frown of a bad world ? I will 
nevpr marry; and my heart is breaking while I 
«ay 9QS, for Godi that i^ hearini' xn^, }u^oyr^f 

.16* 
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Shawn Bufler» how I love4 — how I love, an*" ever 
will lore— your daughter ! My heart — my heart ! 
Oh, may God support me — ^it^s a sore, sore crush 
to me !** 

He was here so much overcome by his feelings, 
that he could not proceed for a time ; axid nothing 
but his sobs were heard, for those whom he ad- 
dressed uttered not a word. At length he went 
on:-^ 

** Yes, it is a sore crush to me to give you up, 
Ellen, but I think that whatever I and you may 
suffer^ you-re too iind-hearted. a girl to blame 
me fof what I believe, before God, to be right, 
ay, and my duty besides. I am sure God will 
support you, as I hope and trust that he will give 
strength to myself I have only now to say that 
if poor Fergus was alive, no earthlv thing could 
prevent me from fulfillin*^ my intention towards 
you, my gra Ellen. But he is not, an' if I don't 
support his and Eveleen's orphans, they're lost. I 
say then to you all, as I said twice before, may 
God desert me if I don't love, and guard, and 
wotk for them, as if they were my own, or as 
Fergus would do if he was still over them. 

There is a dignity in noble and virtuous resolu- 
tions that impressed a sense of their worth upon 
all without distinction, who come within reach of 
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their infittence. ft rhight have been supposed that 
old Butler and bis wife would have expressed 
themselves with warmth,^f xiot with passion, upon 
a determination which fell so heavily upon th^ af- 
fection and prospects 'of their daughter. There 
was something, however, in the short explanation 
of Bartley, that awed them, for it exhibited the 
truth, firmness, sliid virtue of his character. From 
the nK)ment be began to speal, Ellen^s eyes were 
fixed upon him, and her breath came and went 
thickly". As he proceeded, her countenance 
changed, the blood forsook her cheeks, and by 
the tinie he had concluded, she sat incapable of 
speech, and as pale as ashes. This proof of her 
distress did not escape the notice of her family, 
and for a monieht brows were bent, and eyes 
lightened; but on looking on Bartley, his calm 
but sorrowful counte;iance once mor^ awed them, 
and repressed what they were about to utt.er. 

'♦EUen,** said her eldest brother, "as this 
strange busdness touches you neari^st, what do you 
say to it ?" 

She looked full upon her brother for more than 
two minutes, and her Tips moved; b.ut no sound 
issued from them. 

"Did you hear what I said, Ellen dear?'* ^ 

'* Bartley is right — ^he is doing what is right,'* 
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was the reply which tb9 ^droirable |;irl g%V€ 
him* 

" He i$ right/' said her father, ** an' may God 
give you an' him strength to bear the sorrow that 
it brings upon you both. Bartley, we part with 
you in good-will and friendship; an', what is more, 
we honour you for what you are doin' towards 
the fatherless an' the unprotectede Childrt, he i^ 
right* an^ it's a i^>ble act in him that ought never 
- to be forgotten." 

fhe eldest son grasped his hand. ''Bartley," 
said he, ** God bless you; we are, and, I hope, ever 
will be, friends." 

They all shook hands ^^ith bimi except EUen, 
who in fact was npt able to extend hers towards 
him. She sat, as before, pale and silent. 

" Ellen," said h^, " I will kiss your Ijp^ for the 
last timcr-but tell me once more before I go, that 
you agree with me in what I'm doin'." 

*^ I (don't b)ame you,*' ishe replied, in the same 
almost inaudible voicei " you have done what is| 
right," 

Hartley pressed the passive girl to his bosom, 
and after kissing her l^ps with a breaking heart, it 

■ 

was pbserved that a big tear lay upop her cheek* 
It was not hers, however^ for she could not weep^ 
although her mother did bitterly, 
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Bartley then once more bade farewell 
Butlers, and departed. His feelings for 
were confused and tumultuous, as may n: 
be supposed, when we consider that he hi 
gone his otm hopes and bis own happines 
himself said, and that too, on behalf of the 
the sorrowful, and the distressed. On reac! 
brother's house, he found the elderorphansi 
and the younger, who were ignorant of ^i 
at play. This latter circumstance touch 
most. He assunwd, however, a cheerfi 
and told the lonely little brood that he wi 
come to live with them and protect them. 

"You shaflnever want, my poor darling: 
he, '' while I'm able to woi^ and support ^ 
have given up the world for your sakes. 
and day I'll be along with you — we'll get a 
kind servant-woman to look to yov, and 
that we'll all be yet happy." 

Noble youth! for he was but a youth 
many of the great and wealthy rot under 
inginscriptions of their marble monuments 
thy only record of virtue, before which, ho 
grandeur may shrink, is from the feeble 
Doe who is humbler than thyself. 

We have nothing more to add. With t 
ism which even aJfectJ<m could not shake, I 
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ried his resolution into effect, saw the girl wliom 
he deeply loved become the wife of another, but 
i)ey0r for a moment regretted the high«-minded 
course he had t^keq. As might be expected, his 
brother's children soon transferred their affections 

* 

to himself; he wrought for 'them, be educated 
them, reared them up virtuously and industriously! 
and at this very nu>ment is an honoured man, 
living among them as a father. 



LAGHLIN MURRAY, 

AND THE BLESSED CAITOLE. 



LacHuit Mbrkaf wfig a native df the Ndrth 
' Ire^od, th€ son of good Catholic parents; a 
when I say good; I really mean it in the b 
sMiae. tbej Mrete, like many poor CaCheli 
i^toratit, scrnpulonsly honest, sincerely deVfl 
according to their ' knowledge, aAd brimftd 
nmplicity and the choioeat superstition. It 
tToe, they believed, as in duty bound, tl^t 
Protestants, af^er death, were gifted with a pro 
gious "alacrity at sinking:" yet the poor So 
were kind* and ■affectionate, and gratefully 
tadied, to such Protestants as the affairs of t: 
wicked world had brought thpm into intsrcom 
with. 






therefore, and were happy. Whenyouns 

^w up, the father bought a«>d«r loom^^J 

^; and, from ".pooling and wu^« ^'(„ 
he was elevated to a «at behind the sleys--^ 

othev word«, he was taught to weave, ««l f**^„ 
was able to finish off his « three dressias a any, 
even sooner than- his ftither. 

Now, .weaving, Uke all other occupations » 
which the hands are employed, and the mind idle, 
is necessarily a speculative one. Thoi^h neither 
the father nor the son could read, yet they couW 
converse, and meditate, and comnaeAt upon what 
they Jiad heard. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
puzzle them iqion the history of any ^wonder or 
legend connected with their own religion, parti- 
cularly of .such as occurred in Ireland. Kot a 
miracle perforiwd by any blessed pxiest resident 
in tfioir own diocess for the last century, but they 
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coold relate, " with eonsideraUe additioaa 
improTemeiits," «s is said of the fifth or i 
edition of « popular work. Nerer, indeed, 
ihere any thii^ more jremarkable than the c 
-cit}^ of this simple pair for swallowing down 
ODdeniabte and miraetiloiu proofs of the woe 
which, in their simple epinion, clinched, be; 
doubt, the apostoli<Mty (rf these moisture-Io 
wortMes, called Blessed IViests. Their fai 
ihem was truly most exemplary, and wortl 
'the enlightened advantages \Fhich the exerci 
their power hias conferred on society. 

In this manner they lived, begniling time 
r^ietition of Uieir traditionary lore, nntil 
Laehlia died, and, as bis son dreamed, was 
eotdii^ to the scapular — which they had bol 
heart — released, on the first Saturday aftei 
death, from the pains of purgatory, througl 
intercession of the blessed Virgin, and ht 
guinea paid to Father Moylan for saying m: 
for his soui. Of the truth of this, there coa 
no doubt, seeing that young LacMin Avan 
am) it was ivell known, both to his mothei 
himself, that no man's dreams were ever i 
authentic. The blessed Vii^in and his depi 
father had both told him the facton the very 
of the day on which be paid the money t< 
priest; and none but a braetio, or, what is m 
roL. II, — 17 
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as badt an infidel^ oottU 4mxht iL Now» the soli- 
tilde produoed in the faoart, but priaeqpatty the 
vacancy left in the legeDdarjr deparknent of 
young LacUin's imagiBatioD» by the death of fais 
father^ made him mcnre ^oomy : he saw, by ins 
dfeaniy that the faith of the- former in these 
blessed miracles had served him in the other 
worUU and be waSt accordingIy» determined to 
double his own in Ibis species of devotion^ 

Prayers^ thereforey were doubled* trebled^ qoa- 
drcipled ; but it so happened,* that in proportion as 
these increased, the weaving and industry less* 
ened. This contiausd, and» in the course of a 
'few years, IidchUoifoundbimself without a loom 
at all, and in a most excdlent capacity for bdng 
devout, having noChiag ^Isi^ to do^ Rent, how- 
ever, must be paidf and even the devoulest eaint 
requires something of what the wicked and an* 
godly call food. Young Lacblin considered these 
embarrassments as temptations proceeding from 
the devil ; and» in order to overcome them, re- 
doubled his zeal in. devotion; and trusted to God 
for some miracukMffi inetbod of extricating him- 
self out of them. He had ht^rd of a devotee, 
; ^ named Keily^ who gave all kb hud to the.poor» 

if and neglected aill Undsi of worJk and. industry » 

until he Ibrad him$elf UlerlkUy without a break- 
fast ibr his family- . In this ^isis, he was com- 
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pdlod to ebake up the bottom^ of thow meal 
barrels which hia charity bad emptied to satisfy 
the distrosaes of his-fflUow-creeturett in ordmr that 
ha" migbt scrape together as much a« irouM make 
one 8caBty.bce£tkfa»t I butr-on approaching them, 
what ^vaa his a»(Diiishmeiit to find erery barrel 
full ta the bfimj and what was best of all, let 
him , take whatsoever (}uaDtity he might out of 
them, thia. blessed plenitude was still uodimi* 
Dished. 

Lachlia, howevar, had been enabled, by the 
mere dint of dsvetion, to sm the botlom of his 
own c^al barrel — a prospect which, ia conse- 
queoce of a dream h^ had, gave him a peculiftr 
degree of satisfaction. The fact was, that, for the 
last month, he had Kelly's miracle snugly in his 
eye; and, inasmuch as that person had accom- 
plished the repleoishiog of the empty barrels in 
two or three dreams, equally authentic as those in 
whitUi his father aod the blessed Virgin had in- 
formed him of the releass of the former fi'om 
pulsatory, he felt determined to pray rather 'than 
work, convinced in his sod, that when the cri- 
tical laoment of hunger aqd faith might arrive, 
had nothii^ more te do than kneel down, ai 
by a tough perserering prayer, fill it with 
good oatrqeal as ever was ground in any mill 
e«rth, 



At length the happy morning arrived, and he 
had the satisfaction of seeing, and feeling also, 
that so far as fasting went, he had a most excels 
lent opportunity of " making his sou}.*'- A<5Cord- 
ingly, he desired his mother to put down the pot,, 
containing as much water as would make them 
both a most Satisfactory breakfast of stirabout, 
shrewdly coi^dait that it wouM soon foe thick- 
ened with mea), quite as substantial and- miracu- 
lous as Kelly's. The pot was, therefore, put down, 
Lachlin " went to bis knees," and commenced a 
most meal-seeking rosary to the blessed Vir- 
gin. Fervently did he pray for some timd — 
and what was best of all, his appetite idcreased 
with his zeal — naiil he thought there ought to be, 
in all reason, at least-a hundred weight of meal m 
the barrel. At length he thought it time to in- 
quire: *• Mother, darling," said he, "wiB you^thry 
the barrel ? there ought to be a decent cast in it 
by this — I have prayed, tooth an' naih for the test 
half hour-^how does it stand, jewel V' 

" Why, blessed be* her mme, Lachlin, avour- 
neen, bad scran to the dust's to be had for love or 
money ; not as much 9s w^uld make gruel for 
a mouse in a eohswimption — an' the pot^s koilin* 
up cleverly — who did you pr^y to, Xa^^kbtn, a-lan- 
nah?'* 



" To the bles9^ Virgin, ia eoorae^ mother-»-ifl 
there never a dust at all at a]! V* 

'^ To be jsinre, darUn% isn't here the boit<»n» 
clear.an' clane before me — bulDOmaley LacUin*— 
an' the pot^ as I sed/ goin' mad^-^Lachliiiy a bagur, 
assHB.has failed youtlusltoiity hadn't you betther 
thry 3t. Paidhriokr' 

He sigbedy and ^i^M a sielatichQly glance at the* 
pot> and.Cointnenced once mor^ with renewed 
vigour. A sccoimI resary^was.offered op, together 
with two or three ornai^enta) prayersi which he 
added ta make it more efieetual and complete. 
When these were concluded^ he called upon the 
mother a second time ! 

'^ Mother, will you give the smallest. taste of a 
peep mto the barrel?" The mother complied. 
" Well, mother — well ? Is there any thing besides 
thebijttom?" " 

^ Fall ft is, ta^blin, of-— " . ^ 

"Eh! full— I khem*d it-^glothia worrah!— I 
know'd il'-"*^! ki»>w'd whin I threw in the last liiree 
' prayers, ad ^dkurah,* that Td ge^ it.V 

^^-^Asy, Laqhfin, avoameen, 'tis full of empti-> 
oess-^it is clana an' clear is the bottcnn of it 

* A dkurahX'i an additional quantity thrown in at the par* 
chase of potatoes, meal, hay, &c. to cany luck with it, and tQ 
ilikake certain that the meiuiure is complete* . 

17* 
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before my eyes here, without as moch as you'd 
blow off a sixpence on it." 

Poor LachUn fek doubly disappointed at this 
intelligence; but he had only tried his experiment 
twice, and the third time he knew was the charn^. 
With fresh confidence, therefore, and an in* 
creasing appetite, he began the third rosary, and 
ndt only " threw in" four or five extra prayers, 
but requested his mother to jom him in an Irish 
hymn, the first verse and burden of which is the 
doxology translated into that language, and what 
was most singular, it went to the tune of Pauden 
O'Rafferty. The opening verse ran thus—* 

Gloriia Yeab, gk>rhft Teah, gloffaa Yei^ dhediahf 
Glofba n* Airb, gloriia Mack, gloriuLn* Spitidh Neeir^ 

N0W9 let not our fastidious readers become in-^ 
credulous here, for we can assure them that we 
hftve frequently heard this hymasung, and always 
to the tune above-mentioned; nor, perhaps^ was 
the simple prayer, if the heart was right, the less 
efficacious on that account. It is well known 
that John Wesley> a pious and learned man^ 
rescued many of those tunes from* the deviF; and 
in Methodist congregations in the country, com- 
binations quite as startling might be frequently 
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heard— witness the " Desefter/* " Molly Astore," 
and several others equally beauiiful» which have 
been joined to sacred words. For our own parts, 
with due deference to the taste of- both LachKn 
Murray and John Wesley, -we think such a union 
of -the profane and sacred would be apt very 
jnuch to neutralize our own devotion, and to pro- 
duce associations not much in accordance with 
the worship of God. -^ ^ 

When Lachlln and his mother had finished the 
hynnQ, and, consequently, the rosary, with consi- 
derable agitation, and, truth to tell, an awful fore- 
boding of empty barrels, he requested her to lodk 
for the third and last time. 

," Jifot a thimbleful], Lachlin — .not a taste — but 
full and plinty of the bottom, as before.^ There's 
nothin' now for it but Sf. Paidhrick-^so, avour-, 
neen, in the name of the whole coHindher,* start 
fresh, an* t^ry himself* 

"Why, upon second thoughts, mother, HI 
never heed the same Saint Paidhrick; I tried him 
for the rint t'other day, an' wasn't a cronha bamn 
the betther for him.** 

it is unnecessary to detail the result of this 
attempt at the miraculous; let it be soiBcient for- 
our readers to know, that from /vi^atsoever cause 
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it pfoceededy poor Lachlin rang chi 
Biich saints of the cakndar as he was 
wHby except St. Patrick alone. The truth is; 
therefore, that, though fond of fasthig and pe- 
nance, he lasted this day with a worse grace than 
usual — upon a dish of mc^al, horro wed/rom a kind 
and obliging neigbbpur. In a month afterwards, 
Laehlin, from a' sense of. humble and praise- 
worthy tenderness to his mother, was obliged to 
accept a place as jourueynian weaver with an 
uncle of his in the county of M - ■ . tie had 
no other means of supporting he^; and, to do Iho 
innocent young man justice, be would have un- 
dertaken any hardship sooner than see her without 
food. In this place he had remainedi praying and 
weavkig for some years, keeping his mother in 
her little cottage by his^earnings, ami happy that 
he was enabled, in this.manner, to repay the good 
creature for her former kindness to him, her oniy 
child. . He usually called down to see her otice a 
montli, and brought her the greener part of what» 
in the mean time, he had earned. The distanee 
between his uncle's and his . moth^'f — ^by the 
shortest cut, which was acros9 a sweep pfinottn- 
t&ins — ^was about eight miles ; but by the mi09^ 
cirx^uitous padi of the common road,<it w)u mwe^ 
than double that. 
It was just a month before Christmas that 
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Lachlin went one Sunday evening to see his 
mother, and great was his sorrow to find her in a 
sickly state. The afiectionate young man shed 
many tears over her, and promised to call to see; 
her once a fortnight, instead of once a month, as 
he had usually done. The mother kissed aiid 
blessed him at parting, and gave him a small 
piece of blessed candle to keep about him, 

" You know, Lachlin,^ said she, "that there's 
many an ugly loch between this an* that, an* if 
goodness hasn't sed it, ye might walk into some 
o'.them these dark nights — take this, an' nothing, 
either 'good or bad, can hurt or. harm you.'* 

« Well, mother, dear,'* said Lachlin, "if I*m 
spared I'll be with you next Sathurday fort* 
night; an', m the mean time, PH put this blessed 
candle in my waistcoat pocket, to prevint acci- 
dents." 

The Saturday night fortnight after that was a 
clear moonlight night — soft, and without frost* 
The house in which Lachlm sat at his web was 
a *' weaving shop,*' detached, like any other out- 
house, from that in which his employer resided. 
Although the shop contained six looms, yet, in con- 
sequence of a slackness in business, his uncle had 
within the last fortnight dismissed all his other jour- 
neymen, except Lachlin, whom he kept because 
he was his nephew, and knew that his sick mother 
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had no means of existence, except ^hat was de- 
rived from the industry of her son* LachUn had 
never before that night crossed the mountains in 
his way home^-ibr th^ best reason po8sible,because 
he was the greatest coward oT ghosts in exist@nce ; 
but then his superstition in another s^nse was 
equally strx>ng: he was goii\g to hel^ his sick mo- 
ther, and besidesy he had in the right pocket of his 
waistcoat a blessed candle, which he- knew wovdd 
keep him safe from the lakes that are so thickly 
scattered through these mountains. It is. true, in- 

• 

de^, he had not j^t become a Scapularian,.a lar- 
cumstance which he this night bitterly regreited? 
but he made a determination to invest himsejf with 
that blessed order on the first possible opportu- 
nity. Still, however, his mind was full of vag^e 
and undefined terror, which was dreadfully height- 
ened by a singular appearance that startled him 
even in his work-shop. He had been in the act 
of throwing back the sleys for a nQw "dressing " 
on Monday m6rning, when, casting his eye towards 
the window of his ** shop,'* he saw a JSpectralfacci 
looking in at him, with a deadly and cprpseplike 
expression, such as he had never s^en before 09 
any person possessing life. A cold fear shot 
through his nerves, and be almost shrieked out in 
affright : but remembering that, irx making the pro- 
mise of visiting his poor mother pn this particular 
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night he had said "with the help of God," he 
began to get freiih courage, and to suspect that the 
appearance itt q\iet6tioh might be that of the d^vil, 
who wished to'pfe vent him from keeping so sacred 
a promise* to his sick parent He accordingly knelt 
down, prayed, and, after recommending himself 
to the protection of the blessed Virgin, set out on 
his pious journey. It is true, he was then in an 
inhabited country, where feiar of spectral appear-, 
ances could not be very strong; btrt on taking a 
hazld stick in his hand, and advancing into the 
dait waste of desolate mpuntaSns; he found his 
fears increase with alarming* strength, and Hhat 
sense of securitjr, arising from the Vicinity of hu- 
man habitations, became dreadfully diminished* 
The motintains dver which he went run in longi-. 
tudinal ridges between two counties, so that a 
journey across them is madel)y climbing one hill 
and descending another* Their ridges swell up 
to a considerable, and in some places to a painful 
and uncommon height. Tb pass them, even in 
day-light, is really a lonely and disheartening 
task; but to titteiinptit aftei- twilight is exceeding- 
ly dangerous. 

Thelask of the day'had prevented Lachlin from 
undertaking his journey sooner than eleven o'clock 
at fiight. Perhaps he had not gone more than a 
mile when it was deep midhight ; and to a person 



like ^im, whose imagioation, on the topic of ap- 
paritions and supernatural appearancesrwas so 
well cultivated, it need scarcely be added, thai this 
journey, at such an hour, waa strange and some- 
what fearful. In his case, no earthly conside* 
ration could have induced him to tread the path 
before himr were it not that xme species of super- 
stition cancelled another* His dread of ghosts, 
for instance^ was overcome by his confiflence in 
the holy candfe given him by bis mother, and. in a 
certain prayer against evil spirits, that had been 
taught him by his father. Bis mind, therefore, 
was in a perpetual conflict, as the two principles 
of superstitious fear and wperstittous confidence 
struggled for mastery over him. So long as he 
was near a human halHtation, his courage was of 
the first qu^Iity^ — if we make some slight ^abate- 
ments for an occasional misgiving or so; ^ gentle 
trepidation, or agradual elevation of a stout, heavy 
hat, by the stifi* upstanding^ of his hair, bristling 
at the appearance of some spectipal ragweed, or 
gray rock, throwing its shadow to an uncon- 
scionable distance across the moor. His courage, 
infact, was, ^ gentle reader," perhaptfsuchasyour 
own would have been, had you found yourself in 
his situation, without a hlessed candle in your 
waistcoat pocket, or a prayer agam$t eyil spirits 
in your head* viz. it was cowardice in disguise- -*a 
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species of valour which does not press companion- 
ship on a man at all times and occasions, but ge- 
nerously leaves him in some critical moment, as 
the world and a man's friends are apt to do, ex- 
actly when friendship would be serviceable. Such 
was Lachlin's courage on that night. No sooner 
did the top of a mountain-ash, nodding its head at 
him, he thought, in the midnight breeze, appear 
in the shortened distance as a thing to be dreaded, 
than said courage took flight, until the folly of 
his apprehension, and the absence of danger fully 
satisfied him that there was no enemy at hand, 
when it instantly returned to him with a most 
heroic confidence, full of friendship and profession, 
like the aforesaid world and a man's friends, ready 
and willing to stand by him, until put once more 
to flight by the next opportunity of being service- 
able. 

There is something in the vaster solitudes of na- 
ture which inspires even the most cultivated and 
philosophical minds with a pleasing dread, espe- 
cially when what would at other times produce 
only terror, is softened down, by a consciousness 
of personal security, to an awful sense of the great- 
ness, or grandeur, or novelty of what is about 
them. In crowded cities, or in busy life, the soul 
is distracted by a multiplicity of objects, on which 
its strength is wasted, or narrowed into the exer- 

VOL. II. — 18 
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cise of a siogle faculty, as it were upon a single 
object It is diffused over too much, and its capa- 
city for deep contemplation proportionably less- 
ened; but in the silence of the mountain solitude, 
in the bosom of the gloomy f orest, or on the brow 
of the far and many-sounding ocean, where the 
rudely piled rocks frown into the darkened sky — 
where every thing in short is grand, and mighty, 
and fearful, and magnificent about us, the scattered 
faculties of the spirit are collected into one burst 
of enjoyment — intense, sublime, glorious. Here 
reflection is disencumbered from the low pursuits 
of life, to contemplate with greater power : ima- 
gination is free and strong, to exalt and throw her 
thick-coming and shadowy beauties around her; 
and the soul, purified and expanded, yearns to burst 
her tenement of clay, and rise upon airy wings to 
mingle with the grandeur and power of the Al- 
mighty. This is in truth what constitutes our 
perception x){ the sublime, which never can exist 
without a strong sense of what is called natural 
religion ; for there is nothing good or beautiful in 
creation which the spirit of man does not desire 
to associate with God, 

On the other hand, good reader, take an igno- 
rant country peasant, stocked with superstition in 
all its grades and aspects; one, whose head, like 
an old haunted abbey, is full of saints and saint- 
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esses, coffins and cross-bones^ spectres and 
deaths'-heads, ghosts of neglected rosaries want- 
ing to be repeated, and souls of omitted hymns 
streaming in midnight melody to airs of most 
Christian sorrow and lamentation — spirits of jol- 
ly friars compelled to drink the contrite tears of 
their friends, as punishment for having indulged 
in more cheerful liquor — souls of holy vestals flit- 
ting about in white garments and bitter lamenta- 
tion, until the supererogation of their own descen- 
dants to the sixth or seventh generation, can be 
entered as a set-ofF against their transgressions — 
one, whose head, 1 say, is full of wraiths, fetches, 
banshees, and dead-lights — headless horses and 
black he£p:ses — take such a man, convey him in 
your ye^agination — the cheapest mode of convey- 
ancd* yet known — to the brow of the first deep 
glen you meet on entering the mountains we are 
speaking of, the hour a little after midnight, and 
despite of all I have said about the sublimity of 
solitude, depend upon it, if guided by his defini- 
tion of it, you will never leave civilized society 
during your life— ^after dusk. 

When Lachlin found himself in that spot, and 
saw the impervious gloom which covered the depth 
of the valley, he paused, and felt his right waistcoat 
pocket, to be certain that the light of faith was in 
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it. The night was still as deaths and the moon 
sailed placidly, like a ship in a gentle breeze, along 
the blue ocean of the firmament. There had been 
a few fleecy clouds visible when he left his uncle's; 
but a sensation, half of terror, half of encourage- 
ment, struck him, wh^n, upon a more particular 
inspection of the sky, he found they had disap- 
peared. It is true he knew there was something 
mysterious in this — it was not for nothing it hap- 
pened — but it might be as well for his good as for 
his evil and he did not feel tery uneasy. After 
another pause, in which not a single sound broke 
the silence of death around him, he drew his 
breath thickly, and taking out his beads, com- 
menced a rosary, and proceeded into the valley, 
which at this hour almost resembled that of the 
shadow of death. 

On entering it, he found that he could advance 
a few perches down its rugged sides, by the light 
of the' moon; for the shadow of the opposite 
mountain, which threw itself across the glen, did 
not reach to ity upper brow. When he found 
himself in the palpable darkness, his progress, 
though down hill, was exceedingly slow — still he 
advanced, occasionally getting a soft fall over 
a hillock or a shrub, by which he was tumbled 
some yards upon his journey. The hazel staff, 
however, was exceedingly useful to him; for by 
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k he was enabled to probe his way, %Qd ofti 
escape the round gray rocks which protfudet 
of the heath, or a sudden break or moun< 
they unexpectedly rose or sunk before him. 
this manner he struggled on, until he came 
slope, which appeared to shelve across the bo 
of the valley; he now fancied his feet upon 
meadow-like land — for in these glens, the | 
spots are exceedingly beautiful — he becam 
course, more confident, and was proceeding 
brisk pace, when he instantly found himself, ^ 
out notice isr preparation, grappling with ; 
being, possessed of neither shape nor Ugare 
more resembling a pack of wool than any i 
else within the range of visible forms. In a 
ment he was borne away, amidst a clatter of, 
merable feet, how far, he could not say, nor i 
ly remember, but it could not have been far 
in a bhort time be was plunged into water, i 
with the horrible being which had dra^^d 
evidently, to an unearthly grave. 

The whole diabolical design wra^ execub 
the most masterly manner-, nothing could be 
rapid, nor exceed the tract with which be 
lodged head-foremost in the treacherous elei 
There is something awful in being taken in 
manner by a devilish coup-de-main, just when 
confidence is beginning to return after a pre 
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fit of terror. It is base either in man or devil to 
depart so grossly from the legitimate modes of 
injury, and beset a man thus in the dark; but as 
it is the practice of both men and devils to this 
day, and will be so while the world lasts, our safest 
course is — to proceed with the story. 

Poor Lachlin struggled hard for life — as who 
would not 1 but unfortunately, so sudden was the 
assault, that both the hazel stick and padereens 
were gone, nor did even sufficient presence of 
mind to repeat his prayer against evil spirits, re- 
main with him. The alternate plunges of himself 
and the awful being with whom he. contended 
were desperate — sometimes he was undermost and 
as often uppermost — he shrieked, and the being 
also emitted thick, close, guttural sounds, with a 
most horrible and rapid utteraoce. He was now 
evidently near the crisis of his fate, when he 
thought of the blessed candle, which he knew had 
power to protect him against both fire and water, 
and took courage. He next thought of the pray- 
er, and began to repeat it aloud, when putting up 
his hands in a tug with this cruel monster, he 
caught, horreBco referens, a pair of horns ! thick, 
strong, and bent backwards into a most moD- 
strous curve, and presently a cloven foot came 
against him, in the act of carrying out his enemy 
with a spring upon the gravel which sloped along 



the edge of this dark and deadly gulf. Nor was 
this all ; he could bear the pattering of his feet* 
in a manner that seemed to make the ground 
shakoy and the noise of the water whizzing out 
of hirfi, as he dashed off from the influence of the 
prayer. **Glorha WurraP' exclaimed Lachlin, 
'< mrhat's this I why if the wather hasn't sunk down 
to about two feet, although I might safely take my 
oath, any way, that it was ten or twelve feet deep 
at the very laste — until the dirty baste (God 'twixt 
us an' harm,) left it; an' but the smell of the tar 
is strong behind him yet, the thief I 

This conquest over the devil, whom he knew to 
be such from his hoofs and horns, gave him that 
desperate courage to which timid men are subject 
in moments of unavoidable danger, and for, some 
time afterwards. He found that he had come 
off only with a complete drenching, and was 
thankful that no bodily injury befell him. Being 
now in a state of excitement, he lost no time in 
climbing the hill that sloped up from the other 
side of the glen : this indeed was a task of much 
difficulty; for the. ascent was not gradual, but, 
owing to its rocks and gorges, not a whit less pre- 
cipitous than that which he had^^ust descended. 
Having accomplished this, and gained the moun- 
tain-ridge, his situation was singular, and the 
prospect about him sufficiently dim to teem with 
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forms the most wild aod viAotkory^ 'His straggle 
up it was certainly a tollsbme one, and, jcHiied with 
his mysterious adventure in the valley, exhausted 
him so much, that he sat down upon a hillock 
to recruit his strength, ere he advanced.' The 
night was still cloudless, but so warm and soft, 
notwithstanding the season, that a gray thick mist 
rose out of the earth, and gave to its darkness a 
hue far different from reality. The spot on which 
he rested was a hard table of rock, merely co- 
vered with short heather. To his right there shot 
up a dark peak, composed of stupendous masses 
of the same description, appeared as if they had 
been piled upon each other by the hand of some 
Titan, eager to penetrate the sky, which it seemed 
to pierce. In winter it was usually covered with 
the clouds that rolled darkly over it, and was in 
all seasons browsed upon only by goats, who 
clipped the froghan* shruBs and stunted bushes 
that grew between the clefts of its crags. On the 
present occasion the clouds hung thickly and 
heavily upon it, almost to the base; from which 
stretched away^ in the direction of Lachlin's jour- 
ney, a high thin rocky ridge, almost pierpendicular 
on each side, which extended about three miles 
from the huge peak in question into a dark glen, 
incomparably larger than that he had already 

* Thtt Bilben^. 
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passed. In such a chasm this craggy tongue 
ended with precipitous abruptness, thus giving 
something indescribably wild, picturesque and 
mysterious to scenery in itself unusually rude and 
savage. 

To the lefty the table whereon he sat, sank away 
and rose up again in a gentle curve, from the ex- 
treme line of which a broken slope facing an over- 
hanging range of beetling cliffs, fell down into 
another exceedingly picturesque vale — dark, an4 
of unusual length. Parts of this covered with 
thorn and wild wood, and interspersed with spots 
of vivid green, were very fine indeed, combining 
at once both the grand and the beautiful. Behind 
him was the glen he had passed, striking round the 
base of the dark, mist^capped peak to his right ; and 
before him lay, hard and unbroken by hill ranges, 
a long gloomy tract, that brought him from these 
frowning precipices to that part of the intervening 
journey where the mountains fell away into those 
soft and graceful undulations which charsicterize 
them near the cultivated country. Now this in 
the open day could not be contemplated without 
something bordering on awe, arising naturally 
Plough from a view of the gigantic rifts by which 
nature, in a moment of wrathful gloom, or '' moun- 
tain mirth," had piled together such dreadful sce^ 
nery. What, however, must not our spirit-fearing 
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traveller have felt at the hour of two o'clock at 
night (I speak of the naim^al divisions of night 
and day) in these lonely recessess ? The moon, 
as I said, was up — her light mellow, but not 
bright — he sat beneath a gloomy peak, arouno 
which the hoary mists clung heavily. On one 
side of it, where the moonbeams fell, they were 
Ut into pale and visionary outlines; on the sha- 
dowy side, inaccessible to the light, there was v 
thick but visible obscurity, sufficient to discover, 
but not to conceal, those indistinct images of 
terror which a diseased imagination, fresh from i» 
spectral conffict, might body forth. To the lef» 
the view was worthy at once of midnight and the 
solitude, and the unfortunate spectator of both* 
The glen on that side was filled with a darkness 
which no beam of the moon, from its situation, 
could penetrate — ^it appeared like chaos, cold and 
palpable, such as might have been trodden upon. 
The vagueness of its gloom to such an imagina- 
tion as dwelt on it, was terrible. Even upon the 
least obscure surface of the prospect (I can use no 
other term,) the light was faint Jind unprecedent- 
edly ghastly. Every object — I know not how 
far unfortunate Lachlin's fancy may have been 
concerned in this — appeared to possess a shape of 
something having life, but altogether of the su- 
pernatural kind. A mystery that mingled his piti- 
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aUe and unhappy soul'^ith the congeoial hon 
about him, seemed to wrap every thing in v 
and dream-like uncertainty. Sometimes, indi 
he thought it, and ofiener wished to find 
dream ; but in vain — there he found himself, 
spite of many fruitless efforts at atlempting 
awake and prove it all a fiction. Miserable wi 
to sit surrounded on all aides by a shadowy 
unsilbstantiablooking scene of horror, in wh 
even if a spirit appeared, there was a suffit 
temptation for him to do so, if only for the 
pose of keeping up the character of the pli 
Nothing of this, it is true, was lost upon Lac 
He himself had been not only " scanning it ii 
mind's eye," but calculating upon the advant 
of his late victory. Pitiable indeed was his s 
for on striking a close balance, he found hin 
like many conquerors of old, dreadfully a 1 
There, I say, he sat — Sensible of all the 
fused horrors about him without either his bi 
his hazle staff, or — his blessed candle ; foi 
fact was, that on a close search, he found ht 
forgotten to change his waistcoat, and that 
he believed to be the holy candle, was oi 
half-penny worth of profane tobacco ! 1 1 
dreadful reality he discovered while resting 
self on the hillock; but what could he do? I 
encounter his old friend, the devil, in the- 
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, glen^was neither in his courage nor his philosophy. 
In the name of all the saints then, he would push 

on and endeavour to clear the mountains for the 

# 

sake of his sick mother. Accordingly he ad- 
vanced» and for the next two miles experienced 
no obstruction. It were well he had thus con- 
cluded his joumejrl But truth must be told. 

He had proceeded a few miles in a state of 
stupid terror, oonceivableDnly by those who could 
be in his situation ; the cold perspiration trickled 
in large drops from his forehead, and his hat rose 
on his bewildered head at every prominent form 
that met his eye; and to work up his misery to 
the most dreadful pitch, he found that he had gone 
out of his way. The first object which confirmed 
him in this, was the appearance of Loughmacall, 
which, as the phrase went, no man ever passed 
alone at night without " seein' somethin'." Of this 
mysterious lake it had been reported, that more 
men were drowned in it than in all the lakes of 
the country besides. Whenever it happened that 
a man disappeared in these mountains, the first 
thing done was to examine Loughmacall, ^nd 
there his hat was sure to be got floating upon its 
fatal waters, and his body at the bottom some- 
where near his hat. Yet none could tell in what 
manner these persons had been lost, though to be 
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jure the coroner's jurjr ususually 'f found them 
drowned.'^ . 
Liici^, wJben he di|SK^overed,thi3 dreadful lake, 

• !•.. ..,.' '...V 

waa on tlie aide of a dark bill which sloped down 
iauoedialely into it. Here be a.toQ.(4, determined 
to 4Ldvance.no farther in that direction ; just then 
he heard a dei^> hollow booming, hke the rushing 
of a. distant .slorin. The hoarse, astounding roar 
wf^ ov^rinrfaekning, and as it proce^dedfhathought 
/rom the. iake. ke looked^down,. and perceived it 
cavere4..;with clouds^ and darkness^ and storm, 
and heard distinctly the furious . weltering of its 
waters, as if attempting to break overtheir banks; 
whilst the whole night-scene about him, the lake 
exc^ed^ was x^kq as death. He would have in- 
stantly flown« but found himself eharmed to the 
sppt^ or rather under the influence of some super- 
natural power that began to draw him down to- 
wards its edge. He then attempted to take his 
eyes off itj he found that he could not* In. an 
instant the clouds formed a vista on each side, 
through which the unhappy victim saw a man, in a 
state of great agitation, walked rapidly to and fro 
on its waters; and, what was most fearful of all, 
Lachlin, though at the distance of one hundred 
perches, could see his face and the expression of 
bis features as distinctly as if he were vnthin two 
yards of him in the light of day. This malignant 

VOL. II. — 19 
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being was of great, but not of unnatural stature: 
his face resembled that of a coipse— his lips were 
bloody — but his eyes» which turned rapicHy in 
their sockets, were red as scarlet, and gleamed 
with flashes of actual fire. The contrast between 
thera and his corpse-like face was enough to turn 
man into a stone. He appeared to be as agitated 
as the- waters on whidi he trod: his paces were 
rapid, and as he strided backward and forward 
he looked with a quick and wiM motion on his 
right and on his left, as S endeavouring to espy 
some particular object At length he turned 
himself in the direction where Laehlin stood, who 
instantly found that his eye was upon him. The 
poor man made another effort at flight, but in 
vain; he felt himself utterly helpless — ^the very 
powers of his mind were paralyzed as those of 
his body. When the nian on the take saw him, 
he stood a moment, and the red fire of malignant 
joy fell from his eyes upon its waters-^and then 
he walked rapidly over to the edge immediate- 
ly below where Laehlin stood, who, though stiff 
with horror, yet retained an intense perception 
of his danger. But just as the spectre arrived at 
the edgie, he found himself opposed by some 
other being, and LachKn, to his astonishment, 
saw a fair form, dressed in white robes, which 
flowed free and soft as the morning breeze. In a 
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momenf a violent struggle commenced, wbile the 
iq)ectre laughed in peals of wild and contemptuonat 
mirth that echoed fearfully among the hills ^vA 
valleys about them. Dreadful and violent was 
this supernatural struggle. The unearthly laugh- 
ter of the spectre was mingled with the screams 
of a voice, which Lachlin immediately i«cog- 
nised to be that of his mother. Sometimes the 
spirit of the lake would draw the other form updn 
tfie waters, which immediately yawned to receive 
her, and the fire of delight would agaiii fall in 
crimson flashes about his person. But into the 
gulf he could not get her; for the moment she ap- 
peared upon its dark weltering brink, the strength 
of the spirit became temporarily relaxed, and she 
consequently escaped it. For a considerable time 
this conflict lasted; land nothing could exceed the 
energy with which the white form struggled in 
behalf of Lachlin; her screams, however, were 
becoming fainter, wilder, and more melancholy, 
whilst the laughter of the demon became more 
loud and exulting. 

" OA, Lachlin^ asiore/^ said his mother's voice, 
and the tones were full of tenderness, despair, and 
sorrow — ** Oh, Lachlin, astore, ca zdlH dha Pade- 
reens? tha ma Ihug — Ihug — /Aifg- /"—Oh, Lachlin, 
dear, where are your beads ? I am weak — :weak 
— weak? 

19« 
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Lacblin's heart again died within him ; for> as 
his faculties had been only sharpened, by this ap- 
peal to a sense of his loss, and consequently, of 
his helplessness, he knew not on what hand to 
turn. In the mean time, th^ spectre had got on 
land, and was making his way up to the unhappy 
young man, who could have wished that the 
mountains would cover him from the terrific grasp 
of the demon. He did not advance, however, 
without opposition; desperately, though, alas I un- 
availingly, the spirit encountered him; but her 
screams were now reduced to low and plaintive 
moaning. At length the fatal moment came; 
the unearthly man advanced, and, having grasped 
the unresisting object of his wrath with a gripe 
which seemed to turn him into a jelly, he dragged 
him down towards the lake, and a wild: piercing 
scream from his mother, who vanished, gave evi- 
dence that her despair and Lachlin's fate were 
sealed. 

It was truly an appalling sound; and not only 
rang away keenly in bitter echoes among the 
hills, but actually, like a passing breeze in the 
calm twilight, curled and stilled for a moment, 
with a melancholy murmur, the raging waters of 
the lake. 

Lachlin was upon the' edge of these waters ; 
and the hills were echoing back, with a thousand 
tongues, the loud yells of the monster's satanic 
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mirth, when a sudden and potions light sur- 
rounded them, and a voice, whose tones tran- 
scended the sweetest music, asked-^ 

" Lachlin Murray, will you wear the order of 
the Blessed Vhrgin?'* 

Lachlin's heart anticipated his lips in the reply, 
and he answered, fervently — " The scapular, is 
id f Yes, holy mother, and will die in it V* 

Instantly a female arm, of surpassing . beauty, 

was interposed between him and the fiend; his 
fears were gone — his strength restored — and a 
blessed serenity diffused itself through his rejoicing 
spirit. 

In the mean time the demon of the lake essayed 
to fly — but, in his turn, was fixed to the spot on 
which he stood. 

" Patrick,'* said the sweet voice, " chastise that 
wicked spirit for his guilty design this night.'' 

At that moment, St. Patrick, whom Lachlin 
had not yet seen, stepped forward, dressed as he 
appears on the sign-boards — in pontificalia — 
his crosier in one hand, and Lachlin's beads and 
hazel cudgel in the other. He threw Lachlin his 
beads, laid down his crosier, which, however, was 
made of good shillelah, immediately doffed his 
robes, and exhibited a stout, able frame, cased in 
an excellent frieze jacket — his nether garments, 
after the present fashion* were open at the knees. 
He took Lachlin's cudgel in his hand — 
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. "Now," aftidhe tatbe laker, "you bora sin-^ 
ner,. didn't I put j^ou into tbis, lake, corked in a 
thumb-bottleijsarly in.thei fourth century T and is 
this, the vrnf you're traten' my counUirymen? 
How did you get out, you divil's limb, before I 
commince ludhsrin'* youV 

"Whjf," replied the other, "it's easily ex- 
plained— "the carkrotteda^^aQd Igpt out,, that's all." 

"Eh, was that iiS Ho— J)y the Pope's tee, 
but I'U pay you. Murray, you wouldn't have a 
bottle about you, with a cork in id, a bonchal?" 

" Plase yer Reverence, I believe Pve got that 
same. You see, sir, 'twas a long step I had be- 
fore me this night that's in it — an' I — hem — no 
offince, I hope, plase yer Reverence-^I brought a 
small sup of what you know; but, any how, a 
blessed drop of it didn't cross my lips— ye<." 

"Hand it out here, man alive," said the saint ; 
"but first take a pull out of it, an' lave me the 
rest." 

Lachlin complied with this hint ; and Patrick, 
holding the bottle between him and the moon, put 
it to his lips, and emptied it. 

" As you were going to put me in the bottle/* 
said the laker,." you might have left what was in 
it untouched !" "Arrah," replied St. Patrick ; " 'tis 
the oil of h^ you'll jget, what's fittest for you." 
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He immediately commenced, and displayed 
upon the body of the spirit, through the medium 
of Lachlin's cudgel, a very considerable portion 
of science-considering that he did not live in the 
nineteenth century. Neither did he confine him>- 
self to the stick, but applied his right foot to the 
laker's neck with a vigour which delighted Lach- 
lin's heart. In this manner he cudgelled and 
kicked him till he reached the middle of the lake, 
when he pulled out his bottle, and, setting it upon 
the water, compelled the spirit to enter iuf he 
then corked it up, and dropped it in the lake, 
where it sank like a stone. 

" Arrah, long life an* glory to yer Reverence,** 
said Lachlin, *' but 'tis a good job you have done 
this night, sir.*' 

" Ay," replied St. Patrick, quite out of breath, 
** I believe I have corked more spirits than any 
man since my time; and, you poor sneaking spal- 
peen, isn't that the reason why my iffeg/s on the 
sign-boards of so many public-houses to this day 
— didn't my mother keep a shebeen-house in the 
town of Enniskillen ?" 

^* An' 'tis yer Reverence's hand that seems no 
stranger to the cudgel, neither," said Lachlin. 

" Why, you pitiful cratur," said the saint, 
'' amn't I the pathron of cudgel-players T And 
now I have something to settle wid yourself^ 
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Wliat'8 the rasop yoa came oat without saying 
your prayest to-oightf Ebt An' next, why 
didn't ypu caH. upon me. when you were in your 
troyble about the xnealT Yoa may thsdk the 
intbezest that was made for you, or yon wouldn't 
be here safe at the present time." 

'< Wt^t phuie yer Eeverence/' said Lachlin» ^' I 
surely think J did say my -prayers to-nigbt." 

'<Dtid you inish them?" said St. Patrick; 
^' can you tell me that? take this, any way, as 
pinance, m' remimber to make a station at my 
pmgatory in hox^hiierg, ioto .the bargain ;'' 
saying which« he gave poor Lachlin two thwatks 
of his own eudgdi over the skuU. Lachlin's head 
raag^-he was astonished— looked about him, and 
found that he had^been asleep across the chair at 
wbteh he bad knek to say his pray^s about an 
hour before; The owi day he bought a scapular 
'^got it eoQsecjrated, and had the satisfaction of 
going to bed a scapolarian that mghti neither did 
he forget) the Ifollowing summer, to make a 
station at Lough Derge. 

But above all things, he took q^e never to tra- 
vel an inch, after dusk, without a blessed candle 
in his company, being well aware, that if the 
'* light of faith" tmd been in his waistcoat pocket, 
no evil wouM have befallen him in his dream. 
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